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AT TWILIGHT. 


BY E. BLAIR OLIPHANT. 


Content thee, Love! Stretch forth no thought 
to seize 

Joys that beyond this twilight hour may lie; 

The silver silence holds us, by and by 

To comfort into dark by soft degrees 

All cares that man has suffered or foresees; 

All doubt, all dread, all striving melt and 
die 

Into forgotten dreams, and we descry 

The Shadow and the Promise, only these. 


So leave the word unsaid, the song unsung; 

Forbear to praise or pray, so there may fall 

A moment in the Temple’s ritual 

When even worship fails to find a tongue. 

Keep this one hour, that Love’s heart may 
approve 

The sanctities and silences of Love. 

—Chambers's Journal, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, has teen absent during the 
past week, at the mid-year meeting of the 
Business Committee of the Nati nal Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association at 
Adams, Mass., the birthplace of Miss 
Anthony. Plars are being made for a 
vigorous prosecution of the suffrage work 
during the coming fall and winter. 


=e 








We ask special attention to an able 
presentation of the folly and wickedness 
of any system of ‘regulation’ which 
directly or indirectly licenses prostitution. 
It is an address by Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
the first regularly educated woman phy- 
sician. It appears in part to-day, and will 
be concluded next week. 





The following despatch is going the 
rounds of the newspapers: 

Lady Henry Somerset has _ resigned 
the presidency of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. She recently 
addressed a circular to the presidents of 
the branch associations, asking them not 
to approve or sign petitions to Lord George 
Hamilton, secretary of state for India, 
against the renewal of the contagious dis- 
eases acts for India. The branches, al- 
most without exception, refused to be 
governed by Lady Henry’s request, and 
she has consequently resigned the presi- 
dency of the association. 

We doubt the correctness of the above 
despatch, or of its statement of Lady 
Henry Somerset’s views. 
-_---- 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Portland, 
Maine, vice-president-at-large of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U.,cables Miss Willard from 
London, July 28, that the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association (comprising a 
hundred representative women from all 
parts of Great Britain,) have, by their 
votes, requested Lady Henry Somerset to 
remain at the head of the Association; 
three-fourths of the committee taking 
this position. It is believed that Lady 
Henry Somerset will comply with this 
request. 











Frances E. Willard, on the question of 
repealing the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
said in 1894: 





I feel sure we all agree with our great 


leader, Mrs. Josephine Butler, concerning 
this crucial test of woman’s personal lib- 
erty. We will not lower the white flag 
of the purity cause by the width of 
a hair. No ingenuity, no evasion, 
no covert device “for the promo- 
tion of the public health’’ must beguile, 
and no amount of opposition affright us. 
So leng as one woman on the face of the 
earth is condemned by a man’s law to be 


kept from disease for the express purpose | 


of ministering to his lust, so long the 
women who wear the white ribbon will 
combine to destroy that law and put the 
brand of Cain) upon the forehead of that 
man. 

We have reason to know that Miss 
Willard’s views are unchanged. 





Governor Bradley, of Kentucky, in par- 
doning a colored inmate of the Kentucky 
penitentiary, says: 

This poor and friendless man, sur- 
rounded by his wife and six children, was 
ordered, without warrant of law, to leave 
his little home, after which he was fired 
on and wounded. He defended himself, 
as every dictate of reason and humanity 
demanded and justified. He did no more 
than any other man should or would do, 
Instead of a convict’s garb, he is entitled 
not only to acquittal, but entitled to the 
admiration of every citizen who loves 
good government and desires the perpetu- 
ation of free institutions. Too long have 
mobs disgraced the fair name of Kentucky, 
and while I am Governor of this Com- 
monwealth no man, however obscure and 
friendless, shall be punished for killing a 
member of a mob who elect to take his 
life or drive him from his home. 


This man is a voter, and is protected. 





a oe 


In Kentucky and every other State, 
women are often arrested and imprisoned 
upon frivolous charges, and upon insuffi- 
cient evidence. Recently, respectable 
women in a Northern city have been 
arrested simply for walking alone in the 
streets after 9 P.M. In Kansas and Mis- 
souri, women unable to pay $10 monthly 
blackmail to policemen have. been forced 
to break stone in public in male attire. 
Why? 

Women have no votes, and they are not 
protected. 





—_ 





The Forum, under its present manage- 
ment, is an extremely valuable magazine. 
The July number has a number of essays 
of great ability. The Turkish question is 
elucidated by Professors Wovolsey and 
Hamlin. ‘'Non-partisanship in Municipal 
Government”’ is ably attacked and de- 
fended. ‘‘Why Spain Has Failed in Cuba” 
is clearly shown by an_ eye-witness. 
“Sugar-bounties and their Influence” is a 
brief, but significant, statement by Dr. 
Wiley, an expert. ‘‘Have Americans any 
Social Standards?” by Frances M. Abbott, 
is a brilliant article. Any one of these is 
worth a year’s subscription to any intelli- 
gent reader. 





The Governor of South Dakota has 
appointed three women on an investigat- 
ing committee to examine the State penal 
and charitable institutions. One of these 
ladies is Mrs Anna R. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage 
Association. The Governor said he found 
he could not please the people better than 
by this appointment. 





An association in Chicago has under- 
taken to insure men against non-employ- 
ment. That it is a wholly new undertak- 
ing is indicated by the fact that there is 
no law under which such an enterprise 
can incorporate, and so it has had to start 
as a limited partnership. A workman 
who has not been out of employment for 
six months is eligible for membership. 
He pays an initiation fee of $3, and after- 
ward $1 per month, if his salary is $30 
per month or less, and one per cent. on 
the excess if his salary is more than $30 
per month. In return, if he is out of 
work through no fault of his own, and not 
in consequence of a strike, he is entitled 
to a monthly payment equal to half the 
salary he was receiving when at work. 
The indemnity is due for four months 
only out of the twelve. In case of death 
within a specified time, a man’s heirs are 
entitled to receive back all he has paid in 
as premiums, less indemnities paid him 
before death. It is a commercial enter- 
prise from which the promoters expect to 
make something, while at the same time 
it is expected to be of use to the insured 
over and above what it costs them. If it 
works, nobody will be indebted to any- 
body, but all will have been benefitted, and 
that is an American scheme in the best 
sense of the term. Why not extend these 
insurances to women? 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Laura B. Durand, literary editor 
of the Toronto (Canada) Daily Globe, has 
been on the staff of that paper for seven 
years, and has gained a reputation for 
being one of the best all-around journalists 
in Canada—an admirable reviewer, aclever 
reporter, and an exceptionally capable 
editor. Miss Durand’s first appearance in 
print was the result of an article in The 
North American Review villifying the 
progressive woman. She wrote a reply to 
it, and it was published in The Toronto 
Saturday Night. Shortly after, she se- 
cured a place on a short-lived weekly, 
published by The Toronto Mail. Upon 
its decease she transferred her services to 
The Toronto Globe. She wrote a weekly 
letter with such success that she was 
made a member ofthe staff. In thespring 
of 1894 she was sent to Ottawa to write up 
the legislative session, and her press for- 
tune was made. The literary department 
of The Globe was presently handed over 
toher, and she thoroughly renovated its 
methods. Her years of quiet, solid read- 
ing now served her well, though she had 
not thought of them as a preparation. 
Last of all, she renewed the children’s 
department by inviting her readers to co- 
operate with her in contributing to it. 
Miss Durand is an ardent woman suffragist, 
and is deeply interested in temperance, 

Miss Lizzie O. Thomas, of Atlanta, for 
the last seven years a member of the edito- 
rial staff of the Sunny South, has accepted 
the position of principal in the Girl’s 
School at Hiroshima, Japan. This school 
is one of the largest in that country, under 
the direction of the Board of Missions of 
the MethodistChurch. The pupils are all 
Japanese girls, who are given thorough 
instruction in English as wellas Japanese. 
Miss Thomas is engaged for five years, but 
probably will remain much longer. The 
school is at present under the charge of 
Miss Nannie B. Gaines, whose failing 
health makes necessary a successor to 
relieve her. 

Mrs. Florence Percy Matheson, who is 
making an enviable Teputation in Western 
literature, isthe daughter of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen, author of the tender 
poem, ‘‘Rock me to Sleep, Mother.’”’ She 
is a New England woman, but lived 
through her girlhood in the Female Col- 
legiate Institute at Richmond, Va. Atan 
early age she began literary work, under 
the pen name of Anne L. Forcell, and 
when scarcely more than seventeen was 
earning a gratifying stipend as a contribu- 
tor to the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Friend, and Peterson’s of Philadelphia. 
Since then she has been a prolific contrib- 
utor to the weeklies and monthlies. Short 
stories are her specialty, but she has had 
a practical journalistic experience, which 
includes everything on a daily newspaper, 
from holding copy to interviewing, report- 
ing, writing theatrical and musical notes, 
book reviewing, humorous items, to editor- 
ship. She is the composer of several songs 
and pieces of instrumental music. Mrs. 
Matheson’s home has for some years been 
in San Francisco. To The Daily Call of 
that city, July 18, she contributed an 
article on the first woman journalist of 
San Francisco. 

Caroline M. Parker is entitled to all the 
credit that belongs to the woman who 
‘blazed the way’? for those who have 
come after her in California journalism. 
She is a native of Boston, and of warlike 
ancestors, since her maternal grandfather 
was a revolutionary soldier and her father 
was in the war of 1812. Coming to Cali- 
fornia in 1858, this brave little woman 
endured all the hardships which fall to the 
lot of her sex in newly settled regions, and 
in 1867 came to San Francisco from her 
home in Humboldt County, broken in 
health and almost entirely dependent on 
her own exertions for a livelihood for her- 
self and her little daughter. Her initial 
newspaper work was done on The Pioneer, 
the first woman suffrage paper published 
in San Francisco. The remuneration was 
small, but the practice prepared her for 
‘better things. Early in 1872 Mrs. Parker 
began professional work on the city 
dailies, and after afew months’ experience 
as a free lance, was given a regular posi- 
tion on The Post, of which Henry George 
was then editor, and remained with that 
paper steadily for four years, Mrs. Parker 
was justly regarded by her chief as one of 
the most valuable members of his staff. 
‘‘There are few things in the daily work 
of a newspaper that you could not do,” 
he wrote to her later, ‘tand some things 
that you could do better than any one 
else.” Fate has been unkind to Mrs. 
Parker—hard fortune has been her lot; 











and for the last ten years the bright, active, 
ambitious, hard-working little woman, 
who, a quarter of a century ago, was one 
of the ‘‘sights’’ of San Francisco, because 
of the oddity of her avocation, has been a 
prisoner in a wheeled chair, a victim of 
rheumatism. F. M. A. 
—e 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


This year, Miss Beulah Dix, of the grad- 
uating class at Radcliffe, is the first wom- 
an to receive the Sohier prize of $250 for 
the best thesis presented by a successful 
candidate for honors in English or modern 
literature, open to all undergraduates. 
She is a graduate of the Chelsea High 
School, and has completed the regular 
four years’ course at Radcliffe. Her the- 
sis was: “The Published Collection of 
English and Scottish Ballads, 1765 to 
1802.”" She is one of the most brilliant 
members of the Idler Club, and last winter 
a charming play entitled ‘Yule Tide,” 
written by her, was acted by the members 
at one of the meetings. 

Miss Helen Leah Reed, who won a 
Harvard prize when Radcliffe. was the 
*‘Annex,”’ contributed a comprehensive 
article on “What Women are Doing in 
New England,” to Harper's Bazar, 
of July 24. Regarding work along ed- 
ucational lines, Miss Reed says: 


No group of women has done more to 
raise the standard of women’s education 
than the two or three hundred composing 
the Women’s Education Association of 
Boston, Its efforts opened the Harvard 
examinations for women, and it also led 
the way for the admission of women to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The Marine Biological Laboratory at 


Woods Holl, the instructive District 
Nurses’ Association, the Diet Kitchen, 
and the Boston Cooking-School, are 


among its offshoots. The ladies com- 
posing it are at present deeply interested 
in the manual training of deaf children, 
in providing European fellowships for 
women graduates of American colleges, 
and in improving the condition of the 
public schools. They also send travelling 
libraries to places unprovided with books. 
New England women take great interest 
in the free-library movement. Many of the 
librarians are women, and many libraries 
owe their existence to the efforts of 
women. A notable instance is the Wom- 
an’s Library Association, of Rutland, 
Vermont, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Dorr. In 1886, sixty women started a 
library in this town, with little more foun- 
dation than faith and energy. Now they 
have a library of 10,000 volumes, with the 
remarkable annual circulation of 60,000 
volumes. 

New England women have been the 
projectors and chief workers in many of 
the leading philanthropic and educational 
enterprises afterwards carried on by 
men. The Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, for example, was started by a com- 
mittee of women; and sewing and cook- 
ing, whenever introduced into the pub- 
lic school, have had the entering wedge 
putin for them by the exertions of wom- 
en. The Townsend Industrial School 
of Newport owes its existence to the gen- 
erosity of Miss Townsend and M ss Worm- 
eley. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in ten years 
spent $350,000 in free kindergartens, 
which were finally taken in charge by the 
public school committee of Boston; Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway also spent a fortune on 
various industrial enterprises. New Eng- 
land women give large sums to high 
schools, academies, and turn halls, as well 
as to libraries. Their gifts to colleges are 
of great magnitude. The women college 
graduates of New England are active in 
more than one direction. I have spoken 
of their practical sanitary work in Boston, 
and their interest in sanitary science. 
The Rhode Island branch of the A. C. A. 
is making a special study of the public 
school. Many graduates are interested 
in college-settlement work, and child 
study is receiving much attention 

Professor Martha Foote Crow, of the 
University of Chicago, opened a course, 
last Monday, in Shakespeare, in the col- 
lege department of the New York Chau- 
tauqua. 

Miss Mary Kirk, one of the two young 
women recently appointed as translators 
to the Bureau of American Republics, 
a new department of the Government in 
Washington, is a graduate af Swarth- 
more College, and is especially gifted in 
languages. She became a teacher in the 
leading woman’s college in Rio Janeiro, 
the ‘‘Collegio Americano Brazileiro.”’ 
This led to her proficiency in the Portu- 
guese language, and her consequent ap- 
pointment as translator in Portuguese. 
Miss Marie McNaughton, the translator 
in French, isa Michigan girl, and the 
daughter of Dr. Clara McNaughton, a 
dentist and a clever woman. Miss Mc- 
Naughton has had the advantage of finish- 
ing a liberal education in Paris, and she 
passed the difficult examination for her 
position over eighteen competitors. 

F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, ELIZABETH R. JONES, president of 
the Art League of Leavenworth, Kan., and 
editor of the art League Chronicle, will 
spend the summer in Boston, the guest of 
her daughter, Mrs. William Lloyd. 

Mrs. MAY Wricut SEWALL went from 
the New York Chautauqua to Greenacre 
Inn, Maine, to lecture on ‘*The Evolution 
of Organizations As a Fact in Social Life’ 
before the School of Philosophy there. 

Mrs. T. E. Horktns, late matron of 
the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit, 
Kansas, has received ninety letters from 
the girls, expressing their regret at her 
removal, and their satisfaction with her 
kind, motherly administration. 

CARMEN SYLVA, the Queen of Roumania, 
has recently produced at the Royal Theatre 
three plays which are said to have had a 
genuine success. Of course, the royal 
family were present, and the Queen was 
enthusiastically cheered. None of her 
plays had previously been produced in 
Roumania. 

Miss MATTIE R. TYLER, recently ap- 
pointed postmistress at Courtland, Va., is 
said to have gained the appointment at 
the end of a long contest by presenting her 
claims in person to Postmaster-General 
Gary. Miss Tyler is a granddaughter of 
the former President Tyler. 

Miss GERTRUDE DoBsonN was made 
Superintendent of Schools in Branch 
County, Mich., at the last election. She 
is a woman of marked ability, having 
studied at Michigan University, and 
taught for a long time in the high schools 
of Quincy. 

Mrs. S. B. Hotway, mother-in-law of 
Prof. William D. Bridge, of Chelsea, 
Mass., is the oldest member of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Class 
of 1884. She is in her eighty-seventh year, 
and is at the New York Chautauqua As- 
sembly this summer for the fourteenth 
time. 

S. Fannie Gerry WILDER is prepared 
to deliver her lecture on ‘Lydia Maria 
Child: Author, Abolitionist, and Phi- 
lanthropist, Friend of Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and Whittier,’ before Women’s 
Clubs, Literary Associations, Young 
People’s Unions and Women's Alliance 
Societies. A patriotic programme of 
music and recitations can be arranged, 
which adds to the interest of the lecture. 
Mrs. Wilder has also in preparation a 
lecture on “Patriotism,’’ especially suited 
for young people. 

Mrs. J. D. PeTERSON, of Alpena, Mich., 
is the only woman on the great North- 
western lakes who holds a master's license. 
She was educated at Oberlin College, and 
taught music previous to her marriage to 
Captain Peterson, who is the keeper of 
the Thunder Bay Island, Lake Huron, 
life-saving station. Captain and Mrs. 
Peterson and Mr. and Mrs. Case recently 
went down to a wrecked steamer at the 
bottom of the lake in a diving bell, a dis- 
tance of 160 feet, which is an unusual 
experience for women. 

Mrs. AMELIA KOHLER, who died re- 
cently at Mount Vernon, N. Y., suggested, 
it is said, Tom Moore’s beautiful poem, 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” She was, 
early in the century, a close friend of 
Moore’s sister, who kept a private school 
in London. While walking in the garden 
of the school with the poet one day, she, 
so the story runs, plucked a rose, remark- 
ing: ‘*’Tis the last rose of summer; why 
not write about it, Mr. Moore?’ The 
incident suggested the thought afterwards 
so beautifully woven into verse, and the 
poem was dedicated by the poet ‘To 
Amelia.’’ Mrs. Kohler was ninety-two 
years old when she died. Her father was 
an officer under Blucher, and she fre- 
quently spoke of having seen Napoleon in 
her girlhood. 

Miss AGNES SLACK, of London, sailed 
for America Aug. 5, with Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, and will remain until after the 
great W. C. T. U. Convention at Toronto 
in October. Miss Slack is one of the 
leaders of the women’s movement in 
England, being among those who head the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, and she is 
also on the executive committee of the 
National Central Suffrage Society of Lon- 
don. She was one of the first women 
Poor Law Guardians, and has helped to 
have many other women elected to that 
position. Miss Slack is a bright, valu- 
able woman, and those arranging the 
speakers for clubs and suffrage societies 
would do well to enlist her services. Her 
address will be 150 Free Street, Portland, 
Maine. 


The Woman's Bournal, 
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“HIS” AND “HER” 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 
LAW. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is surprising that the WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL, usually so quick to notice wrongs or 
imperfections in the laws of its State, 
should sit down quietly and accept with- 
out a protest the recent statute enacted 
upon the killing of birds and the wearing 
of the same. The Providence Daily Jour- 
nal says: 

The “‘birdless bonnet’’ crusade has re- 
sulted in the enactment of a remarkable 
law in Massachusetts, which prohibits 
the taking or killing of almost every kind 
of bird within the limits of the State, and 
the wearing of the plumage of all such 
birds by any person. The language of 
the statute is a little ambiguous on this 
point, since it says: 

Whoever shall have in his possession the 
body or feathers of any bird whose taking 
or killing is prohibited by Section 4 of chap- 
ter 276 of the Acts of the year 1886, or shall 
wear such feathers for the purpose of dress 
or ornament, shall be punished as provided 
in said section. 

The Massachusetts authorities cannot 
forbid the taking or killing of any bird 
outside the State, so it is contended that 
the law prohibits the wearing of the 

lumage of Massachusetts birds only. A 
Seondar interpretation makes it include 
all birds such as those which cannot legal- 
ly be slaughtered in the State. 

This is the more sensible interpretation, 
for it would be difficult to prove that the 
feathers on a woman’s bonnet were those 
of a Massachusetts songster. If the law 
is to be enforced at all, it will have to be 
‘ enforced against the wearers of all plu- 
mage such as the State has set its disap- 
proval on. Another strange contention 
is that the statute does not apply to wom- 
en, because it uses the pronoun ‘his.’’ 
That is, the fair sex can continue to wear 
as many feathers as formerly, but no man 
must decorate himself in this way. The 
absurdity of such an argument is obvious. 
‘*His” is of course used indefinitely, just 
as the word ‘“‘mankind’’ is employed to 
describe both sexes of the human race. 
The women of Massachusetts will do well 
not to advance so foolish an argument as 
this in extenuation of their decorated 
headgear.* 

If the Massachusetts authorities are set 
on enforcing the law, not only will the 
women of the Bay State themselves be in 
danger, but feminine visitors from else- 
where will be subject to fine if they have 
birds on their bonnets. The metropolitan 
belle at the seashore, the traveller en route 
through Massachusetts for Bar Harbor and 
Mt. Desert, will have to leave her feath- 
ered hats at home or run the risk of an- 
noyance from the officers of the law. It is 
not enough for her to secrete them in her 
trunks until the boundary line is reached, 
for itis a grave offence under the new 
statute to have them in her possession, 
whether she wears them or not. All Prov- 
idence ladies journeying to Boston are 
warned to content themselves with simple 
white sailor hats this summer, or bonnets 
adorned with ribbons and artificial flow- 
ers. At home they can wear their feath- 
ers to their heart’s content, with nothing 
to fear except a gradually increasing pub- 
lic sentiment against the practice, but in 
Massachusetts they may be haled uncere- 
moniously into court. 

Whatever the effect of the statute in 
Massachusetts, there is reason to hope 
thatan enlightened feminine sentiment 
will eventually do away with this custom 
of wearing the plumage of birds upon hats. 
What is more senseless than to see a 
woman’s bonnet transformed into an 
aviary or natural history museum! The 
practice of wearing great flower gardens 
on one’s head is in poor taste, but we will 
compromise on the gaudiest collection of 
blossoms if the fair sex will only let the 
birds alone. There is something incon- 
gruous about a gentle woman, who would 
faint if she pricked her finger with a 
needle, adorning herself with the symbols 
of cruelty and suffering. 

The injustice of using the wrong per- 
sonal pronoun in the laws is the raison 
d@étre of your bright paper; yet it has 
nothing to say upon the wording of the 
above law and its possible ridiculous ap- 
plication. The wise men who framed the 
law are probably so steeped in the usually 
accepted one-sided construction that they 
never thought of the interpretation of this 
recent statute, although in our Bibles the 
masculine pronoun is interpreted as ap- 
plying to both sexes, and our criminal 
laws follow suit whenever they can be 
applied to women who have committed 
offences against law, women being pun- 
ished as are male transgressors. Yet our 
constitutional law confines itself to the 
strict interpretation of the pronoun as 
regards the privilege of voting. The word 
‘this,’ then, refers only to men, they 
only being considered voters. 

This new sumptuary law (and one of 
the great arguments by the opposers of 
prohibition is the alleged illegality of 
enacting ‘‘sumptuary’’ laws) reads: ““Who- 
ever shall have in his possession... or 
shall wear such feathers for the purpose 
of dress or ornament, etc.” 

Now, why should the Providence Jour- 
nal, and other law interpreters, give au- 
thority to translate the word ‘*his’’ in this 
case in one way, and in another case in an 
entirely opposite manner? Why should 
the word be given this liberal sense here, 
and not in other laws? Certainly ‘‘the 





*It was not “the women of Massachu- 
setts” who originated this interpretation of 
the law, but Police Commissioner Martin.— 
Eps. W. J. 





wish is father to the thought.’’ Those 
who frame our laws in this age of enlight- 
enment ought to have considered the 
question before promulgating such an im- 
portant statute. The law, as strictly 
applied, can only have reference to the 
Indians, as they are the only male species 
of mankind now addicted to the use of 
feathers, to remove which style of dress, 
with their paint, is one of the aids to their 
civilization. If the legislators had in- 
tended to frame a law for women’s style 
of dress, they would certainly have used 
the word “her.” 

Aside from the good intention to shield 
the birds, this law should be classed with 
the other ridiculous one upon the style of 
hat to be worn by women at places of 
amusement. Is it not beyond belief that 
when soul-destroying liquor is ravaging 
our land, legislators will sit upon such 
truly effeminate subjects? 

The Providence Journal ends with these 
words: 

There is something incongruous about 
gentle woman, who would faint if she 
pricked her finger with a needle, adorning 
herself with the symbols of cruelty and 
suffering. 

So far, so good. To one interested in 
the welfare of the horse, the last sentence 
would equally apply to the “gentle wo- 
man’”’ who will ride behind horses docked 
of their tails. Take the beautiful drive 
upon the far-famed avenue of Newport. 
Notice the horses attached to the fine 
equipages one sees there in constant pro- 
cession! A half dozen will include horses 
not shorn of their natural beautiful ap- 
pendages. We see noble animals, with 
large, gracefully-rounded flanks ending 
abruptly in what is no more than a small 
kitchen-brush of hair, and as disfiguring 
as if such were their attachments. The 
tail, besides being the hand of the horse 
to brush away the flies, is the natural 
covering of the hind parts of the animal, 
The cruelty practised upon the horse 
when docked, reflects upon those ‘‘gentle 
men” who will consent to ride behind the 
poor creatures so mutilated. One’s feel- 
ings are constantly harrowed by these 
fashionable turnouts, seeing the horses so 
curtailed of their greatest ornament. It 
is a relief, once in a while, to meet a pair 
where the principles of their owners stand 
out conspicuously, as illustrated by the 
beautiful tails floating from their horses, 
giving that ‘‘curve’’ which is a thing of 
beauty upon a horse as well as in other 
places. 

We are always interested in the treat- 
ment of the various subjects which come 
under the notice of the trenchant pens of 
the editors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL. 
The criticism of Mrs. Helen Johnson 
Rossiter’s book is particularly instructive. 
The query comes to our mind— Will she 
ever see these criticisms, and so become 
aware of the glaring untruth and igno- 
rance of her statements? The trouble 
with all reform articles and meetings is 
that only those interested and already 
acquainted with the truths ever read the 
first or attend the last. Will the author 
of ‘‘Women and the Republic’’ ever be- 


come aware of her errors? 
H. J Roworru. 


Providence, R.1., July 28, 1897. 
-_--_- 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the Contemporary Review, Cecil de 
Thierry discusses, dissects, and annihi- 
lates to his own satisfaction the women 
of America. To writers of his stamp, who 
conclude but do not observe, it would be 
futile to attempt the defence of American 
women—a defence, indeed, which they do 
not need. The lengthy tirade revolves, 
apparently, on the want of literary emi- 
nence among our women, and the fact 
that we have no poet to compare with 
Mrs. Browning. 

Admitting that America has no one 
woman to compare with her, we can claim 
a long list of women writers and poets in 
every way worthy to stand beside their 
British sisters. Did Mr. de Thierry ever 
read the works of Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Jeanette Gilder, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- 
Ward, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia 
Ward Howe or Imogen Guiney? Evi- 
dently not. 

The statement that the States have no 
artists or philanthropists reveals an igno- 
rance that can only be described as colos- 
sal. For, in the category of Art would 
come Harriet Hosmer, on whose genius 
Australia has drawn for its enrichment, 
and in the realm of astronomy every one 
knowns that Maria Mitchell holds a valued 
place. Our women philanthropists include 
Miss Caldwell, Catherine Wolfe, Mrs. 
Stanford, Clara Barton, Mary A. Liver- 
more, and many other names. 

Because American women do not flood 
the market with novels is no proof of 
their inability to do so; rather may it be 
taken as a tender consideration on their 
part toward a long enduring public in- 
undated with a sea of trash. 











He deduces clear proof of the ‘‘dead- 
level life’ of America because, in reading 
the biographies of ‘‘Famous Women,” 
these same are credited with every grace 
and virtue, and yet have never been heard 
of across the Atlantic. Well, why not? 
May not an American possess every grace 
and virtue without blazoning the fact 
abroad? Are grace and virtue special 
proprietary attributes of British women? 
It is commonly supposed that Europe is a 
good place wherein to lose virtue, while 
Europeans, in every rank, have frequently 
“found grace” in lovely American wives. 

Mr. de Thierry would have it under- 
stood, because he supposes the literary 
life among women here is at alow ebb, 
that the country is laboring under the 
effect of a “sterilizing democracy.’’ But 
the literary life of women, though a 
potent factor, is not the only important 
element in their existence, which, in 
American women, includes lines of 
thought and action beyond the mere spin- 
ning of rhymes and manufacture of novels. 
If by ‘ sterilizing effect’’ is included the 
great advance of American women, the 
like of which the world has never seen 
before; a progress that is glorified by 
woman’s work in school, church, hospital, 
home and public life; an activity in varied 
lines of useful philanthropic work too 
engrossing to tarry and announce the fact 
—then his assertion may be correct. His 
knowledge of American women is veneer 
of doubtful dust which the slightest breath 
of truth will dissipate. He will have more 
effect if he confines himself to the women 
he understands, whose ability and activity 
are stil! shrouded in the mists of antiquity, 
and whose horizen extends only to the 
brim of the afternoon tea-cup. 

J. C. Bowker, M. D. 


PROTECTION 
WIVES.” 





“ LEGAL NEEDED FOR 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

An article in your paper of July 10, 
bearing caption quoted above, was taken 
from the Annual Report of the Associated 
Charities of Orange, N. J., and it speaks 
of “‘an oft recurring set of conditions in 
which a wife supports a family and a ne’er- 
do-well husband.” It goes on as follows: 

‘*The need, undoubtedly, is for the 
introduction of a stronger social force, 
through the arm of the law, acting inde- 
pendently of the wife, whereby the hus- 
band may be compelled to support his 
family or go to jail.” 

The reason urged for this is that the 
wife will not prosecute, 

To one who has watched industrial con- 
ditions and developments for the last 25 
years, the expression, ‘‘ compelled to sup- 
port his family or go to jail,’’ has both 
an amusing anda pathetic sound. It is 
not mérely the ‘‘ ne’er-do-wells ’’ who now 
fail to support their families. Many who 
formerly did tolerably well are now failing 
utterly even to earn a living for them 
selves. I know so many cases that it 
would weary me to write and others to 
read them. Let me give one or two: 

About two-and-a-half years ago, a man 
came to my house and asked for some- 
thing to eat. He said that about six 
months before, a building on which he 
was working had fallen and broken three 
of his ribs; that he was carried to the 
Elizabeth Hospital (where my son was at 
that time house surgeon), and that after 
his recovery he had searched in vain for 
work, Just ashe finished telling his 
story, my son came home. He recognized 
the man, shook hands with him, asked 
about his health, and if he had “ got a job 
yet.’’ On being answered negatively, he 
told the man to ‘‘ cheer up, he would find 
something after a while.’’ When the man 
had gone, my son confirmed all he had 
told me, and added: 

**He’s a good, honest, steady fellow. 
I’ve never smelt a breath of liquor on him, 
and he has walked the State from one end 
» the other trying to find something to 

0. 

The man was here several times and 
did odd jobs, but could find nu steady em- 
ployment. Nearly a year ago I saw him. 
He looked wild-eyed and half distracted, 
and said that his wife told him “he 
needn’t come home again till he got a job.” 
Last week he was here again and did a 
day’s work. His hair was cut very close. 
I did not ask him where he had been, but 
I did ask him about his wife and child. 
He said: 

**T don’t know where they are. I’ve 
never been home since the last time I saw 
you. I guess they don’t care where I am, 
and that makes it all the worse. I don’t 
deny I’ve been reckless.”’ 

When I read about men being ‘*‘ com- 
pelled’’ to support their families, I can 
but wonder that alittle more thought is 
not given to seeing that a man is allowed 
tosupport his family when he is willing 
and anxious todo it. When every man 
who is willing to support his family has 
the opportunity, it will be soon enough to 
talk about compelling the others to do so. 

A year anda half ago, in Elizabeth, at 
a W. C. T. U. meeting, a woman told me 
that the day before she had found a family 
in her neighborhood almost perished. 


! 
The wife had a baby eleven months old. 





The husband had “ gone to look for a job.”’ 
He came in while the woman who had 
told me was talking with the wife. He 
had on no overcoat and no underwear. 
A bitter storm of sleet had wet him 
through and chilled him to the marrow of 
his bones. When the wife found that 
‘* another man had got the job,’’ she broke 
out crying: 

**T can not bear it any longer; I shall 
make away with myself.’ ‘* And leave 
this little child?’ asked my friend. (She 
said the little thing was pinched and wan 
for lack of nourishment.) *‘ No, I will 
take that with me,” said the despairing 
wife. A kind friend gave the man an 
overcoat, for which he was overwhelmed 
with thanks. This is the last I have 
heard of that case. 

That wife certainly needed protection — 
protection from greed-made laws which 
have done what Abraham Lincoln foresaw 
when he spoke of ‘ the effort to place cap- 
ital above labor in the structure of the 
government.” 

This communication is already too long, 
but I can not refrain from adding that we 
might expect just such a condition of 
things as we see at present, as the result 
of uninterrupted masculine legislation. 
What is the province of man in the fam- 
ily? Is it not largely that of producer for 
the family, which requires him to give his 
attention to property matters? What is 
the womanly, the mother part? Isit not 
to distribute what is produced, to care for 
the persons, to apply material products 
for their benefit? 

Iam not finding fault with what men 
have done politically, but with what they 
have not invited or allowed women to do. 
Our laws have favored production, so that 
we could to-day feed and clothe the world; 
but so poorly has distribution been at- 
tended to, that people are perishing in our 
streets for the barest necessities of life, 
and taking their own lives to escape the 
intolerable strain and hardship. To my 
mind this is because we have a paternal 
government exclusively. Let the mater- 
nal element come in, and a new spirit 
would enter our laws. This, it seems to 
me, would be the best ‘protection for 
wives.” CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Westfield, N. J., July 28, 1897. 


[The compulsion recommended upon 
husbands who fail to support their fami- 
lies is not intended for cases like those 
cited by our correspondent. Evidence of 
inability to earn should always be ac- 
cepted asa justification for inability to 
pay. But there is a class of men, increas- 
ingly numerous, who are perfectly able 
to support their wives and children, but 
who refuse or neglect to do so. Such 
men should be legally compelled by the 
town or city authorities to do their 
duty.—H. B. B.] 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





A California girl, Miss Rowena Reed, 
has a remarkable record as an athlete. 
She is nineteen years old, weighs 160 
pounds, and is 5 feet 8 1-2inchestall. She 
rides, swims, fences, rows, wheels, runs 
and jumps. She can handle the Indian 
clubs and dumb bells, play football and 
basket ball like a veteran, and isan expert 
on the trapeze. In the games at Vassar 
she broke the world’s woman’s record for 
the running broad jump, clearing thirteen 
feet, three inches; won the 120 yard hurdle 
race; and won the running high jump, 
clearing three feet, eight inches. She 
has just completed her sophomore year 
at Vassar. 

Miss Evelyn Louise Lease, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Mary E. Lease, was the val- 
edictorian of the graduating class in the 
high school at Wichita, Kan. Her oration 
was the best of the evening, and aroused 
great enthusiasm, Miss Lease composed 
the words of the class song. 

Miss Zola Omohundro is the first notary 
public appointed by Gov. Stevens, of 
Missouri, under the new law permitting 
persons under twenty-one years of age to 
serve as notaries. 

Each year there is a gathering of young 
women at Lake Geneva, Wis., under the 
auspices of the International Committee 
of Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
for the purposes of Bible study and con- 
ference regarding the best methods of 
doing Christian work. This year 250 
young women, largely college students, 
attended from the mid-west. They camped 
on the grounds of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Miss Nellie J. Allen, 
formerly college secretary of Pennsyl- 
vania, led the conference on college work. 
Miss Mary McElroy, general secretary of 
the Harlem (N. Y.) association, led the 
conference on city work. The missionary 
interests were in charge of Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson, of Appleton, Wis., formerly a 
secretary of the International Committee. 
The week-day afternoons were given to 
recreations, boating, swimming and excur- 
sions. The Fourth of July was celebrated 
on the evening of the third, and on another 


LL 

-an enthusiastic discussion of the virtues 
and faults of the ‘‘new man.” 

The Old Ladies’ Home Club of Brooklyn 

N. Y., is composed of young women who 

propose to save enough of their earnings 

to secure admission toan Old Ladies’ Home 

when they are too old to work. Fr. yy, A. 





PRESS POINTS. 

Women constitute a large majority of 
the educators of America. At the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association which met 
last week in Milwaukee, women were as 
much in evidence as men; they read 
papers, delivered addresses and made 
impromptu speeches as well as the mas. 
culine delegates; both sexes shared equally 
in the labor which made the gathering 
such a “‘feast of reason and flow of sou!” 
—they divided the work, but what about 
the honors? In the list of officers elected 
for the ensuing year not a woman's name 
appears. Why?—Union Signal. 

No wonder so many fellows think that 
“coéducation is a failure.” For instance, 
twenty-five of the pupils who reached the 
highest grades this year in the grammar 
schools of Chicago were boys, while 197 
were girls.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The great personal achievement of the 
Queen (Victoria) is that during these 
sixty years she has saved the monarchical 
form of government in Great Britain from 
collapse, into which it was freely pre- 
dicted early in the century it would 
eventually sink.—Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, 

It is the woman who requires her hus- 
band to run the kitchen, the bakery, look 
after the children, besides attending to his 
regular duties, while she runs the social 
circle, the ballroom and the bicycle, who 
is most opposed to woman suffrage, on 
account of destroying the felicities of 
home life by mixing her up with men at 
the polls, instead of the ballroom with 
all of its highly civilizing and purifying 
influences.—Arizona Star. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL Art. Illustrated 
by W. H. Goodyear, M. A. Meadville, 
Pa.: Flood and Vincent. 1897. 


This volume deals with the now visible 
relics of the past. Its numerous illustra- 
tions of buildings, statues, reliefs, paint- 
ings, fabrics, utensils, coins, and furniture, 
are veritable revelations of human life 
during successive epochs. First we have 
Roman art, prehistoric, early Italian, 
anciert, modern, and in decadence. Next 
we have Medieval Art, German, Byzan- 
tine, early Christian, Mohammedan, 
Romanesque, Gothic, and Italian. 196 
cuts elucidated by reading matter, and an 
excellent index, add value to this instruct- 
ive condensation of the artistic achieve- 
ments of the human race prior to 
modern times. Hi. B. B. 


A SHort History oF MEDIEVAL EuROPE. 
By Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph. D. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: Flood and Vincent. 1897. 


This is an abridgment of a larger work, 
entitled ‘‘ Europe in the Middle Ages.” 
It is intended as a text-book for high and 
preparatory schools, as well as for the gen- 
eral reader. It gives a picture of Europe, 
its people, and the Christian Church, of 
the migrations of the nations, of the re- 
action of the Roman Empire against the 
Germans and the Franks. The political 
history of France, Germany, England, and 
Italy; Feudalism,the Papacy, Monasticism, 
Mohammedanism, the Crusades, the devel- 
opment of Cities, and the Renaissance are 
described. A map of Europe as it existed 
in the year 843 shows strikingly the prog- 
ress of the last 1,000 years. H. B. B. 


THE STUDENT’S AMERICAN History. By 
D. H. Montgomery. Boston and Lon- 
don: Ginn & Co. 1897. Cloth, illus- 
trated with maps. Price, $1.25. 


This compact volume of 523 pages gives 
a condensed summary of historic events 
in America, from its discovery by the 
Northmen in the year 1,000, and its re- 
discovery by Columbus in 1492, to the 
election of President McKinley in 1896. 
The narrative is remarkably interesting in 
view of its unavoidable condensation. The 
growth and progress of four centuries are 
strikingly illustrated by a series of maps 
showing the gradual extension of United 
States territory since the Colonial period. 
Similar maps illustrate campaigns, sieges, 
etc. There are facsimiles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, letters of Grant, 
Farragut, Lee, Lincoln, John Brown, etc. 
This volume not only is an admirable 
epitome of American history for use in 
schools, but a convenient reference book 
for dates and events of interest. It gives 
a valuable list of works on American his- 
tory; also an index; also the U. S. Consti- 
tution and its Amendments, and a citation 
of authorities. The volumeisan excellent 
illustration of multum in parvo. 

H. B. B. 


GRADED WEEKLY WAGES. Part 2, Mass. 
Report for 1896. By Horace G. Wadlin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. 1897. 

In the Bureau report for 1895, an ex- 
tended tabular presentation of graded 
weekly wages paid in Massachusetts was 
given, covering returns for many branches 
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and followed by similar statistics for the 
United States and foreign countries. 
““ Wages” are defined as the sum of money 
paid in employments for a comparatively 
short term, not exceeding a month. 
“ Salary ’’ means the sum paid in employ- 
ments, mainly mental, for a specified 
period, usually implying permanence of 
employment. The closely related subject 
of prices or cost of living is also consid- 
ered. Inall cases the dollaris understood 
to mean the standard gold dollar, elim- 
inating currency fluctuations. Ninety- 
nine different occupations are included in 
the tables. In Massachusetts the highest 
weekly wage paid was $46.13; in other 
states, $36; elsewhere, $19.46. In all 
grades of the 202 occupations considered, 
the United States has an unquestioned 
lead in the rate of wages, and to secure 
this lead no state in the Union has con- 
tributed so largely as Massachusetts. 
H. B. B. 


Roman Lire IN Puiny’s Time. By 
Maurice Pellison, translated from the 
French by Maud Wilkinson, with an 
introduction by Frank Justus Miller. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 1897. 
Illustrated. 


The growth of a group of unconnected 
hill-top settlements upon the Tiber into a 
world-wide dominion is one of the most 
marvellous events in human history. The 
Roman empire sprang from a single city, 
which never ceased to be itself the govern- 
ment. From this centre radiated the 
highways, commercial and military, which 
extended from Asiato the Atlantic Ocean. 
This masterful city absorbed the power 
and gathered up all the learning, art, cus- 
toms and religions of the civilized races, 
and made them all her own. To be a 
Roman was to be a citizen of the world; 
to be anything else was to be a barbarian. 

This lively French work gives a pictur, 
esque and graphic sketch of Roman man- 
ners, their original severity and gradual 
relaxation. In successive chapters it de- 
scribes the Roman conception of educa- 
tion, women, and marriage, of the house, 
the servants, the business methods, the 
bar, society, amusements, travel, with- 
drawal from public life, death, and burial. 
The book closes with quotations from 
Pliny’s correspondence. Women will be 
especially interested in the chapter on 
women and marriage, and in Pliny’s de- 
scription of his friend Fannia, the heroic 
wife of Helvidius. Nothing is more strik- 
ing than the correspondence between the 
constancy and domestic virtues of women 
and men during Rome’s better days, and 
the gradual deterioration of both sexes, 
showing the great generic fact that the 
sexes “rise or sink together, dwarfed or 
Godlike, bond or free.”’ H. B. B. 


Tue SocrAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA. By C. 
R. Henderson. Meadville, Pa.: Flood 
and Vincent. 1897. 


In all progressive communities exist 
people who try to make the world better. 
Associated efforts of this nature are 
usually known as “reforms.’’ But the 
title ‘‘social movements”’ seems wider and 
more appropriate. They include mutual 
benetit societies and corporations for 
material progress; unions for the promo- 
tion of public welfare; and charitable 
organizations to help the defective, unfor- 
tunate, sick, and criminal. This volume 
treats of home-making as a svcial art, of 
friendly circles of women wage-earners, 
of better houses, public health, good roads, 
good employers, labor organizations, eco- 
nomic coéperation, political reforms, pub- 
lic schools, voluntary combinations for 
education, art and recreation. It recognizes 
a perpetual conflict between the social 
and anti-social elements, the institution 
of ideals, and the ancient confederacy of 
virtue. The book is thoughtful and earn- 
est. It deserves wide perusal. H. B. B. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. A critical study 


of fact and character. By Sidney 
Whitman, F. R. G. S. Illustrated. 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood and Vincent. 
1897, 


This is a revised edition of a work 
which appeared nine years ago in Eng- 
land. It has been corrected in some par- 
ticulars by Prince Bismarck. It presents, 
not directly the material aspects of Ger- 
man life, but the general character of the 
German people, and especially it points 
out their leading characteristics. The 
German in politics, in intellectual life, 
in education; the Prussian monarchy; 
paternal government; Bismarck; the 
Army; the aristocracy; society and fam- 

‘ife; commerce and manufactures; 
newspapers—all these come in for 
ice. An appendix summarizes the 
ats of the nine years that have elapsed 
ce the death of King William the First— 
¢ rise of the Social Democracy, the 
itablishment of compulsory insurance 
against sickness, accident, and old age, 
and the beginning of the German colonial 
System. No one can read this book at- 
tentively without profit; for without a 
comprehension of German character and 
institutions, no one can form a rational 
conception of the European political sys- 
tem. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SHELF IN THE ATTIC. 


When Kate Holden entered the sitting- 
room to greet a stylish caller, a glance re- 
vealed the disorderly condition of the 
room that had been made tidy by her own 
hands but a few hours before. Poor Kate 
could not conceal her annoyance; and the 
cloud that rested upon upon her usually 
sunny face deepened as she parted from 
her friend and returned to her mother’s 
room. It was not a new trial. Kate’s 
wisdom and patience had been sorely 
taxed during the pretracted illness of her 
mother; and the five active children, miss 
ing the mother’s restraining hand, were 
rapidly getting beyond her control. 

Mrs. Holden listened patiently to Kate’s 
oft-repeated story of thoughtlessness on 
the part of the children, and realized that 
something must be done to assist her in 
enforcing habits of order. Kate’s inge- 
nuity soon developed a plan; and the 
decree went forth that all mislaid articles 
would be speedily transferred to a certain 
broad shelf in the attic, from which none 
but the owner might remove them. The 
novelty of the plan interested the children; 
while father, Kate, and even Bridget prom- 
ised to submit to its conditions. And 
Kate, sanguine of success, made haste to 
appoint a place for everything, and to put 
everything in its appointed place. 

For a few days order reigned in the 
house. Mary’s dolls were carefully re- 
turned to their drawer, the boys’ hats 
were hung upon their allotted pegs, Jenny’s 
aprons and ribbons were no longer sown 
broadcast throughout the house, and even 
little Charley’s blocks and toys were care- 
fully guarded from threatening exile. 
But careless habits had prevailed too long 
to be overcome at once, and the first rainy 
day sent a waterproof and an umbrella 
to the broad shelf. The same evening, as 
the children gathered about the table to 
prepare lessons, Harry’s books could not 
be found. 

“Where did you leave them?’ asked 
one. 

“I know where you will find them,” 
said Jenny, And amid peals of laughter, 
Harry, with more than necessary energy, 
ascended the attic stairs. This was a 
valuable reminder to the other children. 
But soon Mary’s dolls disappeared from 
the sofa, Jenny’s paint- box from the 
dining-table, even Charley’s soldiers ex- 
changed their camping-ground in mam- 
ma’s room for the greater seclusion of the 
broad shelf in the attic. The children 
usually submitted cheerfully. Jenny 
sometimes pettishly complained of the 
inconvenience of a dressing-room at the 
top of the house; and John, when time 
pressed, preferred to do without cuffs and 
gloves. 

‘‘Itisn’t allfun,’’ said Mary one evening 
as she timidly entered the dusky room in 
search of her composition book; ‘‘but, if 
we can only catch Kate, I'll not com- 
plain.” 

Ar opportunity occurred at length. 
Kate, preparing for a drive, sought in vain 
for her muff. She hurried from closet to 
drawer in search of the missing article 
that no one had seen, while her escort 
restrained the impatient horses at the 
gate. 

‘“‘Charley must have taken it,’’ she said 
fretfully; and finding him in the kitchen, 
she repeated her question. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the little rogue, ‘‘I found it 
on mamma’s bed; and Bridget and I 
putted it on the attic shelf, where she 
found my blocks.” 

Bridget suddenly disappeared; and 
Kate, followed by the children’s shouts of 
triumph, sought the attic shelf. 

Mr. Holden’s turn came at last. 

“Children,” he asked hurriedly one 
morning, “have you seen my driving 


gloves?” 
‘““Yes, papa, dear,’’ replied Mary, 
sweetly. “I saw them last night in the 


attic on the broad shelf.”’ 

A look of astonishment, not unmingled 
with displeasure, passed over his face as 
he repeated, ‘‘In the attic?” 

Mary saw the half-frightened looks of 
the children, the cloud upon her father’s 
face, and fearing she had ventured too 
far, quickly sprang up, saying, ‘‘Forgive 
me, papa. I'll go and get them.” 

‘No, no,’ said Mr. Holden. “I had 





quite forgotten the new law; but, if I have 


BEWAKE OF VINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from repu- 
table physicians, as the damage they will 
do is tenfold to the good you can possi- 
bly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co,, Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, O., by 
F, J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

- Sold by Druggists, price 7ic. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








broken it, I'll pay the penalty.’ As his 
heavy steps ascended the stairs, the re- 
pressed mirth gave way to merry laugh- 
ter, in which he heartily joined. Quiet 
was scarcely restored when Bridget was 
heard anxiously inquiring for a lost 
broom, 

‘**You’ll find it on the broad shelf in the 
attic,” shouted Harry. ‘The piazza is 
not a proper place for a broom.”’ 

Bridget also mounted the stairs. 

‘“‘She’s the very last,”’ said Jenny. ‘It’s 
doing us lots of good, and I don’t mind 
going every day for the fun of seeing 
others go.”’ 

She did not go every day, however; for 
orderly habits were becoming fixed in the 
Holden family. Kate’s tasks were greatly 
lightened; and when Mrs. Holden was 
able to resume her place in the family, 
she found the law, like many another, 
unnecessary because seldom transgressed. 
— Golden Rule. 


> 


HUMOROUS. 


Willie (reading)—Pa, what is a prevari- 
cating minion of Beelzebub? Pa—A man 
who disagrees with you politically, my 
son. 


The Best of It. Uncle Bob—Hallo, 
Tommy! What part of your trip abroad 
did you enjoy the most? Tommy—Oh, 
on the steamer, when papa and mamma 
and nurse were sick, and the captain let 
me help him run the ship.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


At some small seaside English resort a 
spirited and generous townsman has pre- 
sented a number of free seats for the 
promenade, each adorned with an iron 
label stating that ‘‘Mr. Jones, of this town, 
presented these seats for the public use. 
The sea is his, and he made it.—Independ- 
ent. 


At the West. Uncle John—She’s just 
the womanfor you, Tom, She has a voice 
as clear as a silver dollar. Tom—You 
interest me, Uncle John. Goon. Uncle 
John—And she is worth her weight in 
gold. Tom—GreatScott, man! She must 
be a bimetallist.— Boston Transcript. 


A Kansas girl, the daughter of a Green- 
wood County rancher, was sent East to 
school this fall. ‘‘What do you know, 
my child?’’ the head teacher asked her. 
“Oh, farming,’’ the new pupil replied. 
“Well, tell me what isa farm?’’ ‘A farm 
is a body of land surrounded by a barb- 
wire fence,” the little maid said.— Kansas 
City Star. 


Tennyson’s aversion to autograph seek- 
ers is well known. On one occasion a 
certain citizen of Albion, N. Y., wrote 
the poet a request for an “autograph and 
sentiment.’’ Receiving no reply, he wrote 
again, and after a similar result, wrote a 
third time. Then, however, came a sheet 
on which the great man had written: 
‘“*A, Tennyson. Sentiment, ‘Ask me no 
more.’ ’’—Independent. 


A New Hampshire man, who was spend- 
ing the day with some city relatives at a 
large ‘“‘show’’ estate in the suburbs of 
Boston, looked with strong disapproval 
at the weather-proof plaster statues which 
were to be seen at various points on the 
beautifully kept grounds. ‘Five scare- 
crows!” he ejaculated, scornfully. ‘Five 
scarecrows on about two acres o’ pasture 
land! One’s a plenty!’’—Eachange. 











CAMBRIDGE, MAss., JUNE 23, 1897.—I 
felt poorly, was weak and tired, and did 
not have any appetite. I was induced to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I found it 
agreed with me. Since I began taking it 
I have gained in strength and have enjoyed 
good health. It has given me a good 
appetite and helped me in many ways. 
Lena Lerner, 24 Mt. Auburn Street, Cor- 
ner Athens Place. 

Hoop’s Pius are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy and yet 
efficient. 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 
A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 


phia Press. 
The ms are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Dail» 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 

of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 
_ Ihave read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. ° ‘he trans- 
eee, very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik. 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are gratetul for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationaiist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
outa note =, pn shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
— of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 

enius... Itis areal service to let Americans and 

nglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A?z. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it_rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing tunenpocted beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great symeathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the Goopest 
ualities of the Armenian character. ‘Ihey show 
orth an ingrained hervism and an ardent aspiration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Prances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—J. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘“*Beautiful!’’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a ge fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet qoneertany presoune gems of poetic liter- 
ature. . . . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their inapy. ce we 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 

n written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 

uestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—//artford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosman and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a literary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meetin 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
page people in a new manner, along new 

ines.’ 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [lolly A Love Story 
By Mary A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “‘lhat Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of “Chapters from 
Jane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 

tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2.00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc.etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

“No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
_ ‘A purer, clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.40 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 
Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ““The New Eng- 
and Country,”’ ‘“‘What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, ton + $2.50 
Maria Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 
The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Ilus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 
The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popuint authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 
The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecompletein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 
Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and ‘Attractive Dies I}lus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
_ A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 
Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 
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ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
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ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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The Woman’s Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests, and es- 
pecially to their right of suffrage. Edited at 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Published weekly. Price, 50 cts. 
a year. 














“Itis a gem.” —Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small com- 
pass the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and arguments. 
It contains poems and dialogues suitable for recita- 
tion at entertainments re by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in keepin 
up the interest of the meetings.”—A/rs. Zere/da G. 
Wallace. 


“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement, the method by which that 
argument is enforced, and the news of the movement 
that we have anywhere. Our women cannot do better 
than subscribe for it, and clip items from its bright 
paragraphs for the local press. Also, line it out’ to 
the unconvinced and gainsaying, for its temper 1s as 
excellent as its information is valuable.”’—/rances 
£. Willard. 





A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, sth. — Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full poner address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Dan ig —" 
Girls’ Classical School. September 22nd, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S al 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, —— 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SuHaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAN’s 

JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piice, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay al! arrearages, or the publisher may 
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2. Any person whotakesa paper r larly from 
the ‘-0tfice—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 





AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 

A meeting of the Business Committee 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Asso ‘iation has been in session for 
several days at Miss Anthony’s old home 
in Adams, Mass. 

It is a large, quaint, rambling, brown 
farmhouse, more than a hundred years 
old. In front, stretches a wide, green 
lawn, sprinkled with trees, but without 
the magnificent willow that was its chief 
ornament in Miss Anthony’s girlhood. 
Beyond, rise swelling hills dappled with 
woodland. The view from the back of 
the house is even more picturesque. Just 
outside the kitchen door the ground falls 
steeply away into a deep valley, through 
which foams a rapid stream; and right 
beyond, dark and frowning, rises old 
Greylock. 

Miss Anthony called the meeting of the 
Business Committee in connection with a 
reunion of the Anthony family and its 
branches—the relatives of her father, the 
Anthonys and Laphams, and those of her 
mother, the Richardsons and Reeds, Kins- 
men and kinswomen were coming and go- 
ing quietly all through the five days, and 
mustered in force at the end. They 
gathered from Kansas, Illinois, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Miss 
Anthony sat and talked with them by the 
open wood fire in the great parlor. She 
took them over the house, pointing out 
with unfailing interest the weaving-room, 
the dining-room. the room where the chil- 
dren were born, the place where the 
cheese-room used to be, etc., etc. 

At breakfast this morning, various 
members of the large party gathered at 
the table, told how their ancestors had 
been expelled from their different 
churches for the exercise of private judg- 
ment. It was interesting to learn how 
many were rebels by blood. 

Miss Anthony, chief of that tribe of 
warlike Quakers, told how her father had 
been disciplined for marrying a woman of 
another denomination. He was rebuked, 
and called upon to express penitence in 
meeting. His apology was peculiar. He 
said, in substance: ‘‘My friends, I am 
sorry that, in order to marry the woman 
whom I loved above all the world, I was 
obliged to transgress the rules of the so- 
ciety that I love above all other religious 
denominations.’’ He was forgiven that 
time. Later he was disciplined again for 
wearing a camlet cloak with acape. He 
needed the cape to keep his arms warm 
while driving, but it was regarded as con- 
trary to that plainness of apparel enjoined 
upon “Friends.’’ Even this, however, 
did not lead to his expulsion. But by and 
by the young people of the village peti- 
tioned to be allowed to set up a dancing 
class in his house. It contained the only 
room in the place that was large enough, 
except the ball-room of the tavern. Rum 
was sold at the tavern, and Mr. Anthony, 
a great temperance man, was prevailed 
upon to admit the young people to his 
house by strong representations of the 
danger to their morals if they were forced 
to hold their dances in a “rum tavern.” 
He would not allow his daughters to take 
part in the dancing, but the fact of his 
permitting a dancing class in his house 
was enough, and he was solemnly excom- 
municated. He afterwards drifted still 
further away from Quaker customs, de- 
veloped a taste for music, and even bought 
a violin for his son and a piano for his 
daughter Mary. 

Then several mild-looking girls, de- 
scendants of the house of Anthony, told 
how their fathers and grandfathers had 
been disciplined. One had been expelled 
from Quaker meeting for marrying his de- 
ceased wife’s sister; one for moving with 
his family from Adams to Farmington, 
N. Y., which was regarded as a wild and 
rash undertaking, something like starting 
for the Klondyke gold fields to-day. 

Then the members of the Business 
Committee began to tell the experiences 
of their ancestry. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
though a Methodist, is descended from a 
family of English Unitarians. Her grand- 
mother, a widow with a large family, 
refused on principle to pay tithes for the 
Church of England. Every year she used 
to let part of her goods be seized and 
sold to pay the tax, while she sat on her 
doorstep knitting and denouncing the 
officers of the law. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton told how 
her mother was suspected of not being 
sufficiently orthodox, and the women of 
her church (the Orthodox Congregational) 





felt sure she was not giving her children 
adequate religious instruction, and urged 
the minister to go and look into the mat- 
ter. He did not like the task very well, 
for he knew that his accused parishioner, 
like her father before her, nursed all the 
persons ill with infectious diseases that 
everybody else was afraid of, and 
abounded in works of charity. Bat he 
screwed himself up to his duty, and went 
to call. After talking for a while with 
Mrs. Taylor, he addressed himself to her 
small son, who was lying before the fire 
with a book, and asked him what he was 
reading. “Oh, it is about John the Bap- 
tist, and here is his picture,’’ said the 
child,rising and coming eagerly to the min- 
ister’s side. ‘He lived in the desert, and 
ate locusts and wild honey. And here is 
another,” and he went on turning the 
pages of the New Testament, and telling 
the stories of the worthies in the pictures 
with a fluency that amazed the minister. 
He left with the conviction that whatever 
children in his congregation lacked re- 
ligious instruction, Mrs. Taylor’s children 
did not. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery told how her 
mother had been cut off from the Metho- 
dist Church in West Virginia, for wearing 
a bow on her bonnet. 

The present writer remembered that 
her own mother had been expelled from 
the church for her activity in anti-slavery 
work, and Miss Anthony’s declaration 
that we were “rebels from away back’’ 
met no dissenting voice. 

Some account of the business trans- 
acted will be given next week. These 
notes have been written under difficulties, 
for committee meetings last all day and 
evening, and matters of business are often 
discussed in private most of the night. 
As Mrs. Upton remarked this morning: 
“Tt takes a strong constitution to belong 
to the Business Committee, for those who 
sleep upstairs talk till two o’clock in the 
morning, and those who sleep downstairs 
begin at 2.30!” 

A delightful incident was the receipt of 
the following pleasant letter from New 
Jersey: 

Will the daughter of Lucy Stone present 
the enclosed $100 to the assembled Busi- 
ness Committee of the National Suffrage 
Association called by Miss Anthony at her 
old home in the old Bay State, with the 
kindest regards of the sender, and place 
it wherever most needed. Perhaps this is 
a jubilee year of woman suffrage. 

CoRNELIA CoLLins Hussey. 
(Just entered in her 70th year.) 

A meeting of the Berkshire County His- 
torical Society will be held to-morrow. 

A. 8. B. 
ee ed 


THE MILITARY ARGUMENT. 


The objection to which Mrs. Helen 
Kendrick Johnson gives the most weight, 
and the one to which she perpetually 
returns, is that women must not vote 
because they do not fight—that govern- 
ment could have no stability if non-com- 
batants were allowed to take part in its 
decisions. She says: ‘*Democratic gov- 
ernment is at an end when those who 
issue decrees are not identical with those 
who can enforce those decrees.”’ 

In the United States, the legal voters 
are not and never have been identical 
with the possible fighters. Suffrage has 
at different times been conditioned upon 
property, intelligence, moral character, 
in some cases even upon religious opinions 
and church membership; but never upon 
the ability to bear arms, 

In Massachusetts to-day, thousands of 
able-bodied men are excluded from suf- 
frage because they cannot read and write; 
and the tendency to require an educational 
qualification is spreading. Among the 
States that have lately adopted it, in addi- 
tion to Massachusetts, are Maine, Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming and Delaware. Evidently 
these States do not believe that the legal 
voters and the possible fighters must be 
identical. Again, in all our States, thou- 
sands of possible fighters are excluded 
from the ballot because they are not 
naturalized; but nowhere is any man 
excluded because he cannot fight. 

If no one were allowed to help choose 
the law-makers except those who can help 
to enforce the laws, women could not 
complain of being ruled out along with 
other non-combatants. But so long as the 
old, the infirm, the halt, the lame, and 
the blind among men are freely admitted 
to vote, some better reason must be found 
for excluding women than the fact that 
they do not fight. 

It may be said that we have to legislate 
for classes, not for individual exceptions; 
and that men as a class can fight, while 
women as a class cannot. But there are 
large classes of men who are regarded as 
unable to fight, and are legally exempt 
from military service, who are neverthe- 
less allowed to vote. All men over forty- 
five years of age are exempt. So are all 
who are not physically robust. But it is 
not true that we do not legislate for ex- 
ceptions. Men, as a class, are of sound 
mind; men, as a class, are unconvicted of 
crime; men, as a class, are able to read 





and write. But when a man is an excep- 
tion, in anything that is regarded as es- 
sential to suffrage, he is treated as an 
exception, and is forbidden to vote. 

Either the ability to fight is a necessary 
qualification for suffrage, or it is not. If 
it is, all the men who lack it ought to be 
excluded. If it is not, the lack of it is no 
reason for excluding women. There is 
no escape from this conclusion. 

Colonel Higginson has unearthed some 
interesting figures, showing what propor- 
tion of the men examined for military 
service during our last war were found to 
be physically disqualified. 

Among lawyers, 544 out of 1,000 are dis- 
qualified; among journalists, 740; among 
clergymen, 954. Grave divines are horri- 
fied at the thought of admitting women 
to vote when they cannot fight; though 
not one in twenty of their own number is 
fit for military duty, if he volunteered. Of 
the editors who denounce woman suf- 
frage, only about one in four could himself 
carry a musket; while of the lawyers who 
fill Congress, the majority could not be 
defenders of their country, but could only 
be defended. And it must be remem- 
bered that even these statistics very im- 
perfectly represent the case. They do 
not apply to the whole male sex, but 
actually to the picked portion only, to the 
men presumed to be of military age. 

Mrs. Johnson says that even men ex- 
empt from military service may be called 
upon to help in putting down a riot, 
Those who are physically capable may be 
called upon, but no others. Moreover, 
such calls are altogether exceptional. 
Not one voter in a thousand is ever asked 
to help put down ariot. In all ordinary 
cases, the enforcement of the civil law is 
done by the police, and women contribute 
to it in exactly the same way that the ma- 
jority of men do, i. e., they help pay for 
it. No man is compelled to serve in the 
police, but out of those who volunteer a 
sufficient number are hired, and they are 
paid with tax-money levied equally upon 
the property of men and women. 

Those who urge the physical force ar- 
gument have to face the obvious fact that 
under our present system thousands of 
men who can fight are excluded from the 
ballot box, and thousands who cannot 
fight are freely admitted to it. There is 
no certainty at any election that the ma- 
jority of legal voters represents the major- 
ity of possible fighters. Yet government 
is as stable in the United States as else- 
where. Theidea that anarchy must result 
from permitting non-combatants to vote 
is, in the words of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
**y scarecrow that has vot even a broom- 
stick of truth in it.’’ &. 8. Bi 
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WOMEN WELCOMED IN NEW YORK POLI- 
TICS. 





The New York League for Political 
Education is three years old, and has 550 
members. The programme of the work 
for 1897-98 has just been issued. The 
neighborhood work of the League is most 
interesting; it proves conclusively what 
women can do in civic life. If self-knowl- 
edge is the evidence of intelligence and 
wisdom on the part of the individual, it is 
infinitely more important that a civic 
community should know all that goes to 
help to form its character. The League, 
believing that ignorance is the funda- 
mental cause of political corruption, and 
largely responsible for the indifference 
which is as fatal to political purity as 
corruption, inaugurated last winter what 
is called ‘neighborhood work.’’ The As- 
sembly District was taken as the political 
unit,and the members divided into commit- 
tees under achairman, This work is well 
organized in six Assembly Districts. It 
is to be continued and expanded; it means 
a record of the educational, religious, 
philanthropic, and recreative opportuni- 
ties in every Assembly District in the 
Greater New York. A course of lectures 
will be given in November on ‘‘Citizen- 
ship.’”’ Primary and advanced classes in 
parliamentary law will open at the same 
time. The Outlook, which opposes woman 
suffrage, encourages women to join in this 
political League. With what Wendell 
Phillips calls ‘‘glorious inconsistency,”’ it 
says: 

The ultimate outcome of this educa- 
tional work will be, not only an increase 
of knowledge, but a development of civic 
pride and true patriotism that will lead 
every mother so to train her son that he 
may in manhood follow that political 
maxim which is the basis of all true man- 
hood: ‘*Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.”’ 





ENGLISHWOMEN PROTEST. 

The following letter has been addressed 
to the London Standard by Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, Mrs. Priscilla Bright 
McLaren, John Bright’s sister, and other 
officers of the English Women’s Suffrage 
Associations: 

To the Editor of The Standard: 

Sir: The outcome of last Wednesday's 
Debate in the House of Commons is that 
the representatives of the people preferred 
to spend three hours ip useless talk on an 
insignificant and repulsive subject, rather 
than be called upon to say Aye or No on 
the question of making further progress 





with the Women’s Suffrage Bill. This is 
a new illustration, if one were wanted, of 
the difficulty and disadvantage at which 
any unrepresented section of the com- 
munity stands when it asks for the time 
and attention of the Representative Cham- 
ber. Time is wasted, the dignity of Par- 
liament is sacrificed, rather than give any 
attention to the wants and wishes of 
women. We have no votes, and there- 
fore can safely be neglected and treated 
with contempt by Parliament. 

The occurrences of last Wednesday will 
not fail, we imagine, to make this clear to 
many who have not seen it before, and if 
this be so we shall eventually gain, rather 
than lose, by what has taken place. May 
we venture, also, to puta question before 
your readers? Why do the opponents of 
Women’s Suffrage in the House of Com- 
mons seek above all things to avoid a 
direct vote upon the subject? We cannot 
think that it is a symptom of conscious 
strength on their part. It appears as if 
Members of Parliament were beginning to 
be obliged to think of their constituencies 
in this matter. We have no votes, but 
there are aconsiderable number of those 
who have, who are convinced that justice 
and reason are favorable to the claim of 
women to representation. Members of 
Parliament, too, on all sides have encour- 
aged the political activity of women dur- 
ing contested elections. It is not easy to 
do this and to say at thesame time that 
women ought never to have the power to 
give a vote themselves. 

The events of last Wednesday will stim- 
ulate our societies to renewed activity; 
they illustrate our case for the representa- 
tion of women. With its lessons fresh in 
all minds we shall appeal to the feelings 
of justice and fair play, which animate the 
majority of cur countrymen; and perhaps 
the Jubilee rejoicings may also have a 
share in convincing them that women are 
not necessarily, on account of their sex, 
unworthy to be trusted with political re- 
sponsibility. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
M. M. Russe. Cooke, 
MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, 
LILIAs ASHWORTH HALLETT, 
KATHLEEN LYTTLETON, 
PRISCILLA BRIGHT MCLAREN. 

July 10. 
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WOMEN AS TRADERS. 





A certain picturesqueness belongs to 
the history of women as a separate half of 
the race, which we are in danger of losing 
when the two halves—as far as the ex- 
terior business of life is concerned—be- 
come more uniform, The tendency of 
the time is toward the destruction of 
previous unlikeness, and in education, 
occupations, and amusements, the lives of 
men and women are becoming more nearly 
identical. 

This drift toward uniformity of life and 
occupation is one of those mysterious 
rapids in the stream of human action 
which come suddenly to the surface, 
destroying ancient landmarks of habit 
and overrunning ancient custom, but like 
all movements by which positive change 
is effected, meaning not alone change, but 
development. 

The movement is clearly shown in the 
fact that all the roads to profit which 
man’s energy has created in the past 
have been suddenly claimed as common 
thoroughfares by women. 

There is surprisingly little grumbling 
heard from the original road-makers, as 
one track after another is invaded, and it 
is noticeable that the greatest opposition 
to women’s occupation of new ground was 
met in the very beginning of it, and from 
the higher line of the professions. From 
that one, in fact, demanding and produc- 
ing the most self-denying virtue, and the 
greatest amount of unselfish effort for 
others—that of medicine. But in spite 
of initial opposition, to-day a physician 
may be a woman or a man, and still with- 
out question and with equal respect a 
physician. Probably in time this fact 
will be just as true of most professions 
and of most means of profit. 

The movement of this hitherto exempt 
half of the human race toward an equal 
share in general industries undoubtedly 
has its compelling reason in the fact that 
profit in some shape or form is even now 
partially necessary to general maintenance, 
and there are indications that it may 
finally become an absolute condition of 
general well being. The accomplishment 
of great accumulations of wealth will 
probably always rest with men; but it is 
not by any means certain that the ordi- 
nary operations of commerce will be con- 
fined to them. Women have had genera- 
tions of training in buying, and good buy- 
ing is half, and an important half, of the 
business of traffic. In fact, women are 
the retail buyers of the world, and it can 
hardly be supposed that the knowledge of 
values thus gained will go for nothing in 
the trade of the world. They and their 
dependents are also a larger part of the 
consumers of the world; consequently 
they must perforce—in mercantile phrase 
—‘‘know the market.” 

That large integer in the mass of human 
consumption known as “the family’’ has, 
as agent and immediate provider, not the 
man, but the woman of the family. She 
decides its necessities and knows its 
wants. She is one with it, as well as its 
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tions. Cunsequently, when she begins to 
sell, as well as to buy, she is apt to have 
an unerring knowledge of the wants and 
tastes of the largest body of consumers, 
This knowledge, as possessed by men 
has been gained by observation, quickened 
by the instinct for profit; but the woman- 
trader will know it by experience, and 
will possess, in an equal degree, perhaps 
the alertness to gain which must perforce 
characterize the successful trader, 

When one comes to consider it, the per- 
sonal needs of men are curiously few. | 
saw a list of them the other day on an 
advertising panel of a street car, headed, 
‘Everything a man or boy wants.” It 
went on to enumerate, “Clothing, guns, 
and sporting implements, boat-fittings, 
horse-furniture of all kinds, wines, bran- 
dies, and cigars.”’ 

Even including the variety of clothing 
a man or boy may use, and the multiplica- 
tion of things included in “sporting im- 
plements, boat-fittings, and horse-furni- 
ture,” the proportion of general and fam- 
ily wants and needs would seem to be 
about fifty to one of the actual demands 
of the head and final representative of the 
race. If it be conceded that a complete 
and comprehensive knowledge of this 
large balance of needs, together with a 
natural capacity for advantageous pur- 
chase, enlarged by long training in mak- 
ing limited means cover unlimited needs, 
is good training for the business of buy- 
ing and selling, one is led to the conclu- 
sion that mothers will make successful 
traders, and that in a somewhat imme- 
diate future, a large part of retail trade 
will fall into their hands. 

The great fact of maternity, upon which 
observers and philosophic writers rely to 
limit the general activity of women, 
leaves about one-third of her life free for 
general use. That is, in an average life 
of sixty or seventy years, twenty would 
be spent in childhood and girlhood, twenty 
would be given to the birth, growth, educa- 
tion and launching of the family, leaving 
twenty or thirty comparatively unoccu- 
pied years for the use of faculties made 
far more effective by the experience and 
mental growth inseparable from mother- 
hood. By rich and prosperous women, 
this valuable period of life is given to 
public work of a charitable or philan- 
thropic character, and the world is in- 
debted to their experienced leisure for 
much sociological progress. It is a por- 
tion of a woman’s life the influence of 
which is more apt to be overlooked by 
observers, because her most important 
physical and mental relations to individ- 
ual man have ceased; yet it is a period 
possessing much available force for so- 
ciety, and where unoccupied with public 
affairs, as in the case of the richer classes, 
or with personal industries, as in the case 
of the business woman, it furnishes the 
material for the traditional gossip or mis- 
chief-maker. 

It is but a small proportion of women 
whose place in life leads them naturally 
into affairs of public benefit; the greater 
part of these unexhausted years and ener- 
gies are below the mark where the human 
being, his own craving for material wel- 
fare satisfied, begins to think of the good 
of others. 

We must remember that the instinct of 
doing is one of the strongest of human 
instincts; in fact, a preservative one, and 
not by any means confined to the mascu- 
line half of the race. The business wom- 
an is simply one who adapts this instinc- 
tive activity to the exigencies of the times, 
and thus fulfills the law of labor. If for- 
tunate in falling upon remunerative occu- 
pation, she is not therefore likely to fore- 
go a wise marriage, or become a less care- 
ful and prudent mother. Business prin- 
ciples underlie all successful living, as far 
at least as the material part of it is con- 
cerned, and if the business woman has 
the opportunity of paying her indebted- 
ness of twenty years of motherhood to 
the world, she will probably do it more 
effectively with than without her business 
training. 

In these days of insistent struggle for 
what we call ‘‘means,’”’ the woman who 
has made a place for herself is far more 
apt to marry than an unoccupied or idle 
one, because she can make life easier for 
the man who chooses her. Most men 
wish to marry and bring up families, but 
prudent ones hesitate to incur that heavy 
responsibility without being assured of a 
certain competence, and the hesitation 
grows less when they find the responsi- 
bility may be shared. It is idle to specu- 
late as to the necessity of the stress and 
strain which is forcing women as well as 
men into the business of profit-getting. 
The stress exists, and only a few inde- 
pendent thinkers and exceptional charac- 
ters will find a way out of it except by 
labor. The most of us will be far more 
apt to redouble our exertions, in order to 
live as our friends do, than to withdraw 
from the general competition, and adopt 
the simplicities which are alone compati- 
ble with leisure. 

Granting this, we may as well accept 
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the fact that if profit is a necessary con- 
dition of to-day’s existence, and enough 
profit cannot be made by half the race to 
maintain the whole, it is fortunate that 
woman can bring to the quest an aptitude 
80 pronounced as she is proving herself to 
possess, fur the business of the trader. 
CANDACE WHEELER. 
New York, July 28, 1897. 
—qquXpapeae— 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 





Mrs. Ida H. Reed, of Shelburne, Vt., 
who has taken an Armenian boy to help 
wit . her housework. writes: 

—— is doing nicely, and has improved 
very much in speaking English. 

A lady in Bar Mills, Me., who took a 
young Armenian for household help, 


writes: 

We like him so far very much. He is 
already a help to me, washing the dishes, 
looking after the hens, etc. He wishes 
to make himself useful. I feel so sorry 
for him that | wish all the time I could 
find him more congenial work, but a little 
better command of English is necessary 
before he can take a place in business. 

There are still several Armenian young 
men who want to do housework or farm 
work, and one educated Armenian girl, 
able to speak English, who wants to do 
light housework in or near Boston. 

A. 8. B. 





ANTI-ALCOHOL CONGRESS HONORS MBS. 
HUNT. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, the 
author of the plan for scientific temperance 
education in the public schools, has re- 
ceived the following autograph letter, 
signed by the president and secretary of 
the International Anti-Alcohol Congress, 
about to be held in Brussels, Belgium: 

Honored Madam: Wishing to give you 
a special proof of recognition for the ser- 
vices you have rendered the cause of 
temperance in organizing anti-alcoholic 
teaching in the schools of the United 
States, we have the honor of inviting you 
to be present at the Anti-Alcohol Con- 
gress, which is to be held in Brussels, 
Belgium, from the 30th August next to the 
8d of September. 

We shall be happy to have you take 
an active part in the discussions which 
will be held on this very important sub- 
ject, and we hope your noble example may 
have a happy effect on the conduct of the 
women of Belgium and of other countries 
of Europe. 

No one could go from America who 
would carry so large a representation of 
churches and allied philanthropic organ- 
izations interested in this subject as Mrs. 
Hunt. She is a member of the State 
Temperance Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Massachusetts, and 
has also a recognized connection with the 
temperance committee of the general 
assembly of Presbyterian churches. The 
Methodist and other religious denomina- 
tions are also her hearty coadjutors in her 
work for humanity, which is being justly 
recognized by men of eminence through- 
out the world. 

The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union has also made Mrs. Hunt 
its delegate to this congress. She sails 
from New York on the Normannia, Ham- 
burg American steamship line, on Thurs- 
day, the 29th inst. She will spend the 
few weeks before the congress in England, 
France and Switzerland, followed by a 
trip up the Rhine. F. M. A. 





WOMEN AT THE NEW YORK CHAUTAUQUA. 

Women and women’s affairs were largely 
in evidence last week at the original New 
York Chautauqua Assembly. Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin addressed the Woman’s Club 
on the scope and aims of the General and 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall gave a brilliant lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Social and Domestic Effects 
of the Higher Education of Women.” 
Mrs. Mary Mellington White spoke for 
the Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw delivered an able and 
witty address in the Amphitheatre on 
“The Relation of Woman’s Ballot to the 
Home,” which was published inthe As- 
sembly Herald the next day (July 22). 

The Chautauqua County Political 
Equality Club held a business session in 
the Children’s Temple the afternoon of 
the 21st. Mrs. Ellen Cheney of Poland 
Center, N. Y., is president of the club, 
which is one of the largest and most pro- 
gressive in the State, numbering some 
three hundred members. The principal 
topic of discussion was the Township Sys- 
tem School Bill, and the corresponding 
secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, petitioning against any bill 
which deprives women of the franchise 
they have had for seventeen years. Miss 
Prescott, secretary of the Club, extended 
an invitation from the Fredonia club to 
hold the fall convention there. The sec- 
ond week of October was fixed for the 
meeting, subject to change. 

After mentioning these addresses made 
by women, the Assembly Herald remarks: 





From the very first, Chautauqua has been | death of ministers and deacons and church 


fortunate in its women-folks—to use the 

dear old New England term. To catalogue 

names would be to catalogue the naines of | 
women known all over the country, in art, | 
literature, education, and home life. In | 
the twenty-three years of Chautauqua’s | 
life, how widely has the influence of wom- 

en spread over the country! These years 

mark the greatest progress women have 

ever made. The college woman has ap- 

peared, the typewriter girl has invaded 

business (much to the improving of bus- 

iness manners), the Woman’s Club has 

appeared and spread overtheland. There 

have been progress and advance in every 

womanly direction; and in this increase 

in womanly opportunities and education, 

Chautauqua has always been fortunate in 

calling to its hearthstone women of abil- 

ity in every womanly field. Our guests 

of the week only accent for the time the 

ever-growing influence of women upon our 

own life here, just as it marks the influ- 

ence of women everywhere—in the home, 

the club, the church, and theschool. Some 

friends have thought the influence of 

women’s clubs, of which we have heard so 

much this week, might not be wholly best 

for the home. Any one who has attended 

the lectures from these women who have 

been with us must have noticed one 

thing: While the clubable woman has 

been, in a sense, almost a new creature, 

she is yet a woman. 





A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, of East Boston, an 
eminent Methodist minister, an ardent 
woman suffragist, father of Speaker Bates, 
the champion of our cause in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, addressed one of the 
largest gatherings ever held at Old Or- 
chard, Me., last Sunday. From his noble 
discourse we give below a few salient 
passages: 

AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 


‘‘Mothers, look out what you tell your 
daughters. Don’t say to them: ‘He has 
money, and even if he is a little dissipated, 
marry him and reform him.’ I tell you 
that in a ministry of 50 years I never knew 
a case where a man who didn’t love a girl 
enough to reform before marriage ever 
did it after marriage. 

“The best way to reform a drinking man 
isnot to marry him. Young men, go to 
Alaska if you please, but don’t deceive a 
trusting, pure, New England girl. 


STRIKE OF THE COAL MINERS. 


“The great problem confronting Chris- 
tian civilization is what to do with the 
masses. It is the problem the statesman 
and the politician must solve. Bishop 
Potter has been cabled for to come back 
and help settle the strike, and our own 
Bishop Foss has been appealed to. The 
miners are out. The men who, down deep 
under ground, take out the coal you and I 
must have to keep us warm, are not mining 
coal, 

“God forbid that we should have strikes, 
and yet what are the facts in the case? 
The miners are paid 60 cents a ton for 
mining coal, and they demanded 69 cents 
aton. The great coal combine said, ‘We 
won’t pay it,’ and then the miners said, 
‘We will go up and starve, if starve we 
must, in God’s pure air, and in God’s 
sunlight.’ 

‘In what spirit have they been met? 
Legislatures have in effect said, ‘You must 
work.’ Courts, ‘We will make you work.’ 
Philanthropic men have said, ‘You ought 
to work,’ and others have said, ‘Hadn’t 
you better work for a little less?’ but the 
miners have looked at their hollow-eyed 
children and said, ‘These are our children. 
We want to be able to feed and educate 
them.’ 

‘‘These 400,000 miners only asked for a 
share of the results of coal mining. Their 
voice ought to be heard. In the name of 
the great Healer of disputes, I would say 
to the mine owners, ‘Grant the demands 
of the miners. You, as a rule, want $1 
profit on every ton of coal, and all these 
miners ask is 69 cents a ton for mining it. 
Give it to them.’ 

‘“‘We are fond of saying, ‘God help the 
poor.’ I say, ‘God save and convert the 
coal combine.’ The miners are appealing 
for justice to the church of Christ. We 
must do justice. 

CIVILIZE THE CHINAMEN. 


‘‘We shall find it is easier to civilize 
than to fight China. Gladstone has sound- 
ed a note of warning. He has told us of 
the danger ahead, with every third man in 
the world a Chinaman. We must meet 
that question, too, in the spirit of Christ. 

VISIT THE POOR. 


“What are we to do with the poor? 
William H. Murray went to Boston with as 
bright prospects as any man living. One 
day he said to his people, ‘You must save 
the North End of Boston,’ and one of his 
deacons said, ‘Pastor, what shall we do?’ 
and he replied, ‘We must establish mis- 
sions, and here’s my check for $1,000." A 
year later he stood up and said, ‘We need 
something more. We must go ourselves. 
We can't save the North End by proxy.’ 

“IT say to you that the world cannot be 
saved by proxy. A doctor of divinity said 
to me, ‘Dr. Bates, we ought to help your 
work, for we have no poor in our church,’ 
and I said, ‘Then you can’t preach the 
gospel, for Christ said the poor are to have 
the gospel preached unto them.’ We 
want rich and pooralike in our churches, 
all brothers, all equal before God. The 
rich man to give his money to help the 
poor, and the poor man to give his sor- 
rows to move the rich. 

‘And along this line we must have 
Christian unity. The Baptist who can’t 
unite with a Methodist to save the world 
needs to be converted; and the Methodist 
who doesn’t think a Congregationalist as 
good as a brother Methodist should be 





born again. Brethren, Iam sick nigh unto 


members who fail to see good in others. 

“Jesus Christ, the great healer, will 
abolish all this, and we hope to see the 
time when the church and the school will 
abolish the saloon. 

‘‘And the cry for help, how it comes to 
us on every hand! How many times dur- 
ing my 16 years’ pastorate of a church 
largely made up of sailors, I was called to 
go to the house of the widow and the 
fatherless! How many times, when the 
widow said, ‘What am I todo?’ I said, 
‘God will provide,’ and then went away 
ashamed because I could do so little. I 
could give a few loaves of bread, ora quar- 
ter of a ton of coal, or the like of that, 
but when the last dollar was gone I couldn’t 
see where more was coming from. I 
always got it, but how they cry to us for 
help, those who are so greatly in need! 

“The bread winners in these days— 
(there are to be better days soon, thank 
God— all signs point to it) demand our 
sympathy, but so do the bread-makers, 
the wives and daughters and mothers. 
The great agencies by which the world 
will be saved are all around us. 

ABOLISH THE SALOON, 

“Fighting against the bread winner and 
the bread maker is the liquor interest. 
On this ground a mother said to me, ‘Won't 
you see my son? He knew you five years 
ago, and now he’s lost his job through 
drink.’ Even here, I was not to escape 
from that call. A bushel of corn will dis- 
till four gallons of whisky, and retails for 
$6.80. The government, if the distiller 
is honest, gets $4.40 of that. Shame on 
you, UncleSam! The western farmer gets 
15 cents, the railroad corporations, a great 
combine, get $1, the man who drinks it 
gets drunk, his wife gets a beating, and his 
children, rags and hunger. 

‘And yet some of you voted to license 
this business. Go home and take your 
names off the church list. You don’t be- 
lieve in Christian civilization. 

OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

‘*As a nation, a Christian nation, a great 
nation, we are ashamed of ourselves, or 
should be. There was a time when 9,000,- 
000 of Christians were under the sway of 
the most contemptible of governments, 
that of Turkey. Now there are less than 
3,000,000, and the way they have been killed 
off, there will soon be none left. Why 
isn’t something done? They talk about 
the powers, but I see no evidence of 

ower. 

‘Then there is Cuba, only 80 miles from 
our flag, and yet there they are butchering 
men and women and children. If I had 
my way, I would have President McKinley 
send out a fleetthere with our flag, and I 
would say to that general: ‘We have guns 
trained on you, and they carry a 446-pound 
shot 11 miles. Kill another man or wom- 
an or child, and we’ll fire.’ 

‘“‘And then I would say to Republican 
senator and Democratic representative, 
‘Don’t say another word about the tariff 
until you’ve done something for Cuba.’ 

“This jingo cry of war with England 
will down. Long, long ago the daughter 
fought the mother, but these two great 
English-speaking nations will settle their 
disputes by arbitration. 

“But there’s something for the United 
States and England to do together. Some- 
thing for the Armenians. Brave little 
Greece—God bless her! God help her!— 
plucky little Greece said to the representa- 
tive of the prophet, ‘Stop killing.’ Glori- 
ous little Greece! we should have been 
with her. 

“But what has this to do with healing? 
Everything. A great conflict, the greatest 
in history, is at hand.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 
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Hon. GEORGE 3. HALE, an ardent and 
faithful friend of woman suffrage and an 
eminent member of the Boston bar, died 
suddenly of apoplexy on the 27th inst. at 
his cottage at Schooner Head, Mount Des- 
ert, aged 71 years. 

Mr. Hale was born in Keene, N. H., 
Sept. 24, 1825. His early associations and 
home life laid the foundation for his liber- 
al and philanthropic character. 

His father, Salma Hale, had been a 
member of Congress from that district 
and had also served in the State legislature 
for a long term. 

From his birth George Hale was sur- 
rounded by a literary atmosphere, his 
father being the editor of the Political 
Observer and the author of two histories 
of the United States. 

The law as a profession was decided 
upon early in life, and after education in 
the schools of Keene, he entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy to prepare for Harvard 
at the age of 13. He entered Harvard the 
next year, and received the bachelor’s de- 
gree from that university, graduating with 
the class of 1844. In thisclass were B. A. 
Gould, the astronomer, and Francis Park- 
man, the historian. He settled in Boston 
immediately after graduating, and on 
being admitted to the bar, formed a part- 
nership with Gen. C. H. Walcott, of Cam- 
bridge. The firm of Hale & Walcott en- 
joyed a prosperous clientage and an envi- 
able reputation for over 30 years. 

Gen. Walcott died in 1873, and his place 
was taken by Andrew Fiske. ‘ 

The firm of Hale & Fiske was in exist- 
ence at the time of the senior partner’s 


death. 
Mr. Hale was not an aggressive man. 


He was a true counsellor and a safe ad- 
viser. People went to him because he 
was trustworthy. It is said that he drew 
more wills than any other lawyer in Bos- 


ton. 
He was attorney for the old Boston & 
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Worcester R. R. for many years, and after- 
wards for the Boston & Albany Road. 

For years he was a member of the board 
of trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and during his presidency of the board 
he made this academy, by his persistent 
and successful efforts, the leading prepara- 
tory school of the country. 

He was at one time president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and of 
the Children’s Aid Society. He took an 
active interest in the various charitable 
and public institutions of the city. 

During the war he was president of the 
Common Council, and served two terms 
in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

He was a literary man, and a lover of 
poetry. He took a deep interest in social 
questions, and gave much study to mu- 
nicipal reform. His opinions on this sub- 
ject were much sought after by both pri- 
vate citizens and city officials. No man 
was more highly respected by the legal 
profession. 

In politics he was in the early part of 
his life a Republican; of late years, an 
independent voter or a Democrat. 

In 1862 he married the widow of Rev. 
Theodore Tebbits, and has lived since 
then on Commonwealth Avenue. 

For 25 years he has owned the cottage 
at Schooner Head, two miles from Bar 
Harbor, on Mt. Desert Island, and every 
summer he has passed the time there, 
dying yesterday at the age of 71, sur- 
rounded by his wife and two sons. 

His body will be sent to Boston Friday 
for cremation. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


_—_— 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 

Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Juty 28, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In haste and humiliation of spirit, I 
write to correct an error which occurred 
in my last week’s letter. I know not 
what midsummer madness entered my 
brain; what forgetfulness of the stern 
facts of life seized me in this holiday 
time; what oblivion of the realities ex- 
isting in the great State of New York 
steeped my thoughts in the idleness of 
this enchanted island of the sea; but cer- 
tain it is that I madea mistake in the day 
for the school election, which was the 
more inexplicable from the fact that I had 
been properly informed many times as to 
the correct date, and had even written it 
in many letters and circulars. 

The school meetings throughout that 
State will take place on the first Tuesday 
in August—that is to say next Tuesday, 
August third. Most earnestly do I hope 
that all women in this State who value 
their liberties—all who understand the 
threatened danger of losing the right of 
school suffrage—will make the effort to 
go to the schoolhouses on that day and 
cast their ballots. Appealand effort have 
not been spared to acquaint all qualified 
voters with the dangers of the situation, 
and how all-important it is that a large 
vote shall be polled. Let the response be 
so large and so enthusiastic that no one 
can ever again say that the women of this 
Empire State take no interest in school 
suffrage! LILLIe DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The National Temperance convention is 
to meet at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, Aug. 17. All associations of 
ministers and churches, all general assem- 
blies and synods, all general and annual 
conferences, classes, presbyteries, and re- 
ligious bodies, national and state temper- 
ance organizations, all women’s national 
and state temperance unions, grand divis- 
ions of Sons of Temperance, grand lodges of 
Good Templars, grand temples of Honor 
and Temperance, are invited to send dele- 
gates, each body being entitled to seven. 





Mrs. H. J. Tennant, who has just re- 
signed from her position as factory inspec- 
tor in England, was the first woman to 
hold that office. She was appointed before 
her marriage, being then Miss May Abra- 
ham, in 1892, by Mr. Asquith, and has 
rendered such important service that she 
has made a precedent for the employment 
of women as factory inspectors, besides 
being personally of great help to the wom- 
en factory hands with whom she has thus 
been brought into contact. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. J. JAKONecccccccccccccccceccess General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 2—ONE WEEK, 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


SIR CHAS. YOUNG’S DRAMA, 


“Jim the Penman’ 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
Ten and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Ted. calis in 'os. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
Ragipee. 
learest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
rst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 











» 2D 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists 
at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 

3-00, 3-50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 

1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


The quality, style and fit of our waists 
are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12¢. 
**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo 
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A MOTHER OF CLUBS. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


When thro’ the pages of the past 
A scrutinizing eye is cast, 
The fashion of the day 
Is, to seek out the origin 
Of fashion, temperament or sin: 
Whence came this? How did that begin? 
So let wise men and scholars win 
Results, if thus they may. 


But ours shall be a gentler task ; 
And when belated voices ask 
How women’s clubs arose, 
We will look backward forty years, 
Open the gate of smiles and tears, 
And chronicle what there appears 
In memory, ere it close. 


Once on a time, as stories say, 

A group of women went their way 
To an accustomed meeting ; 

One modest parlor held them all, 

As if ’twere but a friendly call, 
With handclasp and soft greeting. 


In those days women sewed by hand; 
Helping machines were scarcely planned; 
From each capacious pocket, 
Or from a dainty reticule, 
Came forth, as custom was and rule, 
The woman’s old traditional tool, 
The needle! let none mock it. 


Of course they talked, as well as sewed, 
For eager minds had their abode 
In women then as now. 
They read some transcendental rhymes ; 
They talked about the angry times 
When Congress met; in consequence, 
They held a class in Current Events, 
We must not disavow. 


No higher education theirs, 

Not the grim pluck that does and dares 
Voting for school committee ; 

They never saw the Subway’s brink, 

They knew not golf with varied link, 

Food Fair, Home Congress, skating-rink, 

Keith’s Theatre or Cissy’s wink; 

And O! what would our grandmas think 
Of wheeling thro’ the city? 


They talked of Kansas troubles then, 
Of Theodore Parker, best of men! 
Who shocked his congregation ; 
Of Fremont’s race for President, 
Or with hushed voice and mind intent, 
Of Garrisonian rioters, bent 
Upon assassination. 


And there were topics stern and high 

That strung the nerves or dimmed the eye; 

The war-drum’s beat, the fife’s shrill cry, 
Went echoing thro’ the air. 

It nearer, nearer, nearer came ; 

Too soun burst on our land a flame, 

And wounded soldiers hither came, 

And filled our streets with sick and lame, 
And black gowns everywhere. 


But these were later days of woe; 
The circle knew them not, and so, 

With unaffrighted minds, 
When shades of night began to lower, 
And thoughts of supper came with power, 
They hailed the social evening hour. 
Loud the old Chickering piano rang, 
And all the sisters rose and sang, 

**Blest be the tie that binds!”’ 


Think not that here the revel ended; 

At supper time the men attended, 

In satin stock and best coat splendid, 
With formal smile and bow. 

Our mothers knew the adage old 

Which in our childhood we were told, 

And this the wisdom it imparts ; 

“Go thro’ men’s stomachs to their hearts;” 
We know them better now. 


Sweet women of an elder day! 
Not all your charm has passed away ; 
Still maids and matrons, wise and gay, 
This latter day discovers ; 
And going up and down the earth, 
Since the new woman had her birth, 
There is not noticed any dearth 
Of husbands or of lovers. 


We all know many a gracious woman, 

Cultured, refined, and wholly human, 

Who strays afar in Learning’s fields, 

And yet, with equal aptness, wields 
The chating-dish or ladle; 

But who has known a single one 

Who to her club would gladly run 
And leave the baby’s cradle? 


Peace to the sewing-bee of yore! 
Its work is done, its day is o’er; 
But if its skill and energy 
Proved mother of the clubs to be — 
If in our hurried, complex lives 
Some sweet serenity survives, 

Then blessed be its name! 
No stream may rise above its source ; 
All the new woman’s ardent force, 
Her social wisdom, civic pride, 
Her brains and conscience fast allied, 
Tho’ gifted with a wider scope, 
Are but the heritage and hope 

Our mothers loved to claim. 


ALVIRA’S LOVE STORY. 


BY DOROTHY E. NELSON. 

It was two o’clock on a hot summer 
afternoon. Little languid breezes touched 
the tops of the grasses that fringed the 
roadside, or moved a few leaves here and 
there on the maples, but that was all. 
The sun, beating down on the white 
picket fence, seemed to draw dazzling 
lines out into the air. The flowers in the 
narrow garden beds on each side of the 
path were dull and drooping. The shrill, 
ceaseless whirring of the cicad@ seemed 
like the voice of the heat. 








A woman walked down the path; she 
was large and stout, and her skirts brushed 
the drooping flowers all the way. She 
pushed open the door, and stood on the 
threshold a moment till her eyes could 
become accustomed to the change from 
the quivering brightness outside. 

“For the land’s sake, Alvirey!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘[ sh’d think you might as 
well be sewing in a cellar—all that black 
stuff, too!” 

Two women were at the windows sew- 
ing. A table covered with a mass of 
alpaca stood in the space between the 
windows, and both the women had pieces 
of the work in their hands. Miss Alvirey 
was pulling out bastings and rolling them 
into a little wad of thread which she put 
into her mouth. Her pronunciation was 
somewhat less distinct than usual, but her 
dignity was unimpaired by such trifles. 

“T guess my eyes is good for some time 
to come, Mis’ Corbin,’’ she answered 
stiffly. ‘‘Set down, an’ I’ll have this ready 
to try on. There’s a fan on the stand.”’ 

Mrs. Corbin found the fan and plied it 
vigorously, her rosy face seeming to come 
and go in flashes behind the big palm- 
leaf. 

“Lor’, Alvirey, you needn’t be so touchy,” 
she said, good-naturedly. ‘It’s powerful 
warm to-day, and I ain’t in any sech a 
hurry. Lay it by till it’s cooler. Jessie, 
there, is lookin’ as white as a ghost.”’ 

The girl at the window cast a half- 
frightened glance at Miss Alvirey. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said, slowly. 

‘I guess she is,’’ snapped Miss Alvirey, 
pulling out the bastings with a jerk. 
“She ain’t worked hard enough to hurt 
a fly to-day. Young folks didn’t used to 
think themselves so dreadful delicate.” 

“Sho’ now,” said Mrs. Corbin, com- 
fortably, ‘you ain’t no need to get in sech 
astew, Alvirey. I said it was too hot for 
both of you; but land, you never was one 
to give up.”’ 

Miss Alvirey worked harder than ever. 
Her whole figure, with its patient, pathetic 
droop, made one think of the drooping 
flowers outside. 

Miss Alvirey rose and shook the threads 
off her dress. 

“Now, Mis’ Corbin,” she said, briefly. 

Mrs. Corbin rose stiffly, and put on the 
black skirt. Miss Alvirey eyed it critic- 
ally. 

“Turn’reund slowly,” she said. ‘‘There, 
no, alittle farther to the right! I thought 
so. You are getting to lean to the right, 
Mis’ Corbin.”’ 

But Miss Corbin’s good humor was un- 
touched, 

‘*Mercy sakes, Alvirey!’’ she said, with 
aloud, cheery laugh, ‘‘when a body gets 
as old as I be she’s bound to lean some- 
where. Might as well be to the right as 
anywhere else.” 

Miss Alvira had her mouth full of pins, 
and was kneeling on the floor, pinning up 
the hem. 

“There,”’ she said, presently, “I guess 
that willdo. Ill have it done Thursday, 
Mis’ Corbin. 

‘‘Now, don’t hurry,’’ begged Mrs. Cor- 
bin. “I'd a sight rather wait than have 
you and Jessie work yourselves to death 
over it this weather. I ain’t in a mite of 
a hurry.” 

“When I say a thing will be done I 
calculate to have it done,’’ replied Miss 
Alvira, severely. ‘‘Weather don’t make 
no difference. I hope you won't get het 
up going home, Mis’ Corbin. Take the 
fan along if you’ve a mind to.” 

“IT dunno’s I’m so warm as all that,” 
she said, with an attempt at dignity. “Be 
sure you don’t get that dress binding 
across the shoulders, Alvirey. The last 
one was. Ilalways felt as if ’twas hitching 
up somewhere. Good-by, Jessie,’’ and 
she closed the door with mild emphasis. 

Miss Alvira had scarcely noticed her. 
She waited until she was out of hearing, 
and then went over to Jessie and took the 
work out of her hands, 

“Why didn’t you tell me you wa’n’t 
feeling well?’ she said. ‘You’re as 
white as asheet. I'll do this, and you go 
lie down. Better stay to supper, and then 
you can go home in the cool of the eve- 
ning. 

“IT ain’t so tired,’ she said, ‘‘and I 
must go home at five o’clock.” 

‘Must? There ain’t no ‘must’ about 
it. You've got to stay.”’ 

“T can't, Miss Alvirey. It’s real kind 
of you, but I can’t,’ the girl repeated 
with a kind of helpless obstinacy. 

“I'd like to know why not.’’ 

A faint rose color crept into the pale 
cheeks and the long lashes drooped over 
the gray eyes. 

“TI promised George I’d be ready at 
five, and he was going to stop for me,”’ 
she said, slowly. 

Miss Alvira stood and looked at hera 
moment in silence, and a fierce pain 
seemed to beat through her breast. The 
girl was so beautiful! She had always 
envied her her beauty, and now she had 
a lover—young and beautiful, and had a 
lover. To the little, thin, plain dress- 
maker with only a bare, hard g.rlhood 
behind her, and only years of bare, lonely 





life before her, this girl seemed the em- 
bodiment of all that should have been 
hers and never was. She felt for one 
flerce moment as if she almost hated her. 
A strange, frightened look came into her 
eyes as she recognized the feeling. She 
forced herself to speak quietly. 

‘“*You go lie down,”’ she said; “I'll 
wake you in time,” 

“If you really can spare me,”’ she said, 
in a bewildered way. 

“Spare you,” said Miss Alvira, scorn- 
fully. ‘I could do in an hour all you’ve 
done to-day. You do as I tell you.” 

The girl obeyed without a word. She 
lay down on the old haircloth sofa on the 
other side of the room. Miss Alvira 
brought a pillow from the bedroom and 
awkwardly tried to fix it under her head; 
and then she sat down by the window and 
began sewing. She sat very stiff and 
straight, and her stitches were firm and 
even. Jessie, lying passively on the sofa 
and watching the prim little figure with 
its uncompromising, almost defiant air, 
closed her eyes wearily. It tired her to 
watch her. In a few minutes the girl 
was fast asleep. 

Miss Alvira put aside her sewing, quilt- 
ing her needle neatly in the work, and 
then went over to the sofa and stood look- 
ing down at the girl. She was more 
beautiful than ever in her sleep, for one 
saw only the witchery of the exquisite 
curves of lashes and cheeks and chin, and 
the delicate beauty of her coloring, and 
did not feel the lack of expression. Miss 
Alvira stood for a long time studying it 
all. Then she turned away with a sort of 
a groan. 

She went back to her place by the win- 
dow, but she did not take up her sewing. 
Then the sun had slipped farther to the 
west, and a cool, gray shadow was creep- 
ing over the tiny yard. The fence was no 
longer dazzling white. A tiny breeze had 
sprung up, and was lifting the head of a 
flower here and there. Miss Alvira folded 
her hands and sat up straighter than ever. 
She was going to fight this thing out. 

“It’s George Harkins she means,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He’s a likely young fellow; he’ll 
be real good to her, I guess, and she’ll 
have an easy life of it and grow prettier 
and happier every day. And here’s me, 
jest living here in this little box of a place, 
making the covering for other folks’ lives 
and havin’ no life of my own. It’s all so 
narrow and scrimpy; I allus did hate 
working in a pint pot. My very name 
sounds like snippings—nothing new and 
fresh.”” Suddenly she sat up straighter 
and spoke louder, as if to some invisible 
opponent. “Look here, Alvirey Simpkins 
—what are you going to do about it? Do 
you suppose moping around and wishing 
you were young again, and had other peo- 
ple’s big eyes and black hair, is going to 
make things any better? And what would 
you do with a man tagging round all the 
time, I'd like toknow? ’Twould fret you 
to death, and you know it. Ain’t you a 
heap better off earning your own living in 
your own way and not being beholden to 
nobody? Youknow you are.” Her voice 
changed from its fierce contempt, and 
there was a pleading tone in it no one had 
ever heard; she would not have recog- 
nized it herself. ‘But it’s the loneliness 
of it,’ she said, ‘‘nights and rainy days, 
and times when the wind is howling 
across the sward, and not a soul comes 
in, and there’s nothing but the clock 
ticking, till it seems as if I should go 
wild. And I can’t stop it, neither. I 
tried it once, and it was so still it scared 
me. I never could bear to have a cat 
under foot, even if it would be company. 
I wanted suthin’ human and understand- 
ing. It doesn’t seem’s if that was so 
wicked.” 

The wistfulness in her tone crept into 
her figure; there was something humble 
and pleading in her whole attitude. It 
was only for a second, however; then she 
straightened up and spoke in her old 
quick, scornful manner. 

“Well, I didn’t think you was sech a 
poor, meeching thing as that, Alvirey 
Simpkins. Ain’t people ever lived alone 
before you, I want to know? And be- 
sides,” changing to a grave seriousness, 
“T s’pose, someways, there isn’t love 
enough to go round. Can’t you stand it 
better than a pretty, useless little thing 
like that?” 

The summer days passed as if in a 
dream after that. There wasan unreality 
about them that confused and abashed 
Miss Alvira, who had been used to dealing 
with plain facts, and facts alone; but she 
had never in her life been so happy as she 
was in that summer romance. Her very 
face changed underitstouch. The neigh- 
bors could not understand, but they all 
spoke of it, and said how well Alvirey 
was looking. 

After that night Jessie told her every- 
thing. The girl was scarcely more than 
a child, and had to tell some one, and she 
could have had no better or safer confi- 
dante. 

It was a strange friendship, truly, but 
night after night Miss Alvira would watch 
the two walk away together, and then 





would sit through the dusk and far into 
the dark, thinking overall Jessie had told 
her during the day, and living the love- 
life she had never had, in the life of this 
girl. 

She thought and worried about it far 
more than Jessie. If George was late she 
was the anxious one; if any quarrel had 
happened between the lovers she would 
have suffered twice as intensely as Jessie. 
But nothing did happen, and the summer 
deepened and deepened, and one day 
Jessie said she was to be married in 
September. 

Then a tidal wave of excitement swept 
over Miss Alvira. The wedding must be 
nice, and there was so much to do. 
Nobody but she should put a stitch in the 
wedding dress. She lay awake a whole 
night planning it out. She knew well that 
Jessie would make no objections. The 
girl was an orphan with only one little 
sister; there was no one to care for her or 
plan for her, and she was too impassive to 
plan for herself. 

‘‘There’s the money I was laying by for 
a black silk,” thought Miss Alvira; ‘‘that 
will jest do it. But land sakes, I shall 
want the silk to go to the wedding in! 
Well—”’ after a sharp thought, “I can’t 
pay for both, and I rather guess the wed- 
ding dress is more important. I can fix 
over my old silk again, and Jessie’s shall 
be the prettiest I can get.” 

She told the girl the next morning, and 
Jessie received the gift in her usual quiet 
way. It never occurred to her to wonder 
where Miss Alvira got the money; she 
was only placidly happy that she could 
have a pretty dress, and roused into rather 
unusual animation when the work on it 
was fairly begun. 

One day Jessie brought her little sister 
—a grave little thing, with big, serious 
black eyes. She took a strong fancy to 
Miss Alvira, and it grew to be the habit 
for her to come every day with Jessie and 
sit quietly on a stool between the two, 
fashioning tiny doll dresses from the 
pieces Miss Alvira gave her, while they 
worked on Jessie’s wedding clothes. 

And so the summer slipped away and 
September came, and in two weeks Jessie 
was to be married. One morning Miss 
Alvira heard her knock at the door earlier 
than usual. She hurried to open it; she 
was anxious to tell Jessie about the trim- 
ming for the bottom of the skirt; she had 
decided in the night that rose quilling 
would be the best; she had a scrap of the 
wedding dress in her hand as she opened 
the door. 

Jessie was leaning against the house, 
looking down the garden path. The child- 
ish lips were quivering, and the pretty 
gray eyes red and swollen. She had evi- 
dently been crying all the way over. 

‘Jessie, what is the matter?’’ she cried, 
quite sharply. 

‘It’s all over,” she said, mechanically. 

“Jessie Parker, what do you mean? 
Come in and tell me about it.” 

“It’s all over,” she repeated, in the 
same dull fashion. 

‘Jessie, look at me!’’? she commanded, 
sternly. 

‘‘Now tell me what is the matter.” 

Jessie began to cry hopelessly. 

“George says he isn’t going to be 
bothered with Dolly, and I can’t leave her 
alone, and there isn’t any one else to take 
her.” 

‘‘Make you leave your own sister!’ she 
cried. 

“Oh, she isn’t my own sister!’ said 
Jessie, wearily. “She’s only my step- 
sister. I’d leave her if could, but I 
can’t.” 

A sudden thought came to Miss Alvira, 
Was it—could it be possible that there 
was love in the world that nobody wanted? 
Love that she could take and have for her 
own, with no other claim upon it? She 
was fairly trembling, and had to cling to 
a chair before she could speak. 

‘Jessie, are you sure you would be will- 
ing to give her up?”’ 

The girl looked at her in surprise. 

“Why, I'd give her to anybody, if I 
could,”’ she answered. The possibility of 
caring for the child’s love never entered 
her mind. 

Miss Alvira’s cheeks were flushing and 
then paling, and she spoke with a strange 
effort. 

‘Jessie, will you give her to me?”’ 

Even Jessie was roused then to a faint 
protest. 

‘‘Why, Miss Alvirey, you don’t want 
her—she’ll be such a care!” 

But there was an undertone of hope in 
the girl’s voice, and Miss Alvira drew a 
long breath and sat down in one of the 
hard, cane-seated chairs as if she were 
very tired. She picked up a piece of 
Jessie’s wedding dress. 

“IT thought we’d make this with the 
rose quilling, after all,’ she said. 


Jessie’s wedding day was clear and 
bright. Miss Alvira went over very early 
in the morning for her and Dolly. All 
Dolly’s clothes had been brought over the 
day before, and it had given the little 





dressmaker exquisite pleasure to see how 


es 
few and jwor they were. She dressed the 
child he: self and then dressed Jessie, and 
the three went over to the little chureh 
together. 

Miss A.vira had looked forward to that 
day for months, and yet when it came— 
Jessie aus! George, the old minister, and 
the familiir faces of the neighbors—al} 
seemed like a dream. The reality was 


the little warm, clinging hand clasped ip 
hers. 

In the cowl of the afternoon they came 
back and hii tea at Miss Alvira’s. Jessie, 
usually su inditterent, had insisted on that, 
Then at du-k she kissed the little sister 
good-by, aml she and George walked 


away together, as they had done before 
80 many, many times; but they all felt the 
difference, aud knew that now she could 
never turn back again. 

Miss Alvira and Dolly stood at the gate 


watching them, and then walked hand in 
hand down the path and back into the 
little room. The child was tired by the 
excitement of the day; she climbed up 


into Miss Alvira’s lap, and sat looking 
into the twiligiit with her grave, dark 
eyes. Once she nestled sleepily and said 
something to herself. Miss Alvira bent 
down to catch the words, 

“Dolly loves Miss ’Virey,’’ she whis- 
pered drowsily, and then the long lashes 
drooped on the reund cheeks and she was 
fast asleep. 

Miss Alvira sat there stiff and straight, 
Her arms and back ached, but she never 
moved. The new moon was shining over- 
head; there were sweet, soft whisperings 
in the trees, and little plays of light and 
shadow across the grass and in the tiny 
garden. The sweetness and graciousness 
seemed to sweep through her lonely heart 
and fill it full to overflowing. And then 
Miss Alvira knew her love-life had begun. 
— Waverley Magazine. 
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WISE WORDS TO MOTHERS. 

A writer in the N. Y. Evening Post 
expresses the opinion that it is little short 
of cruelty to bring up children so that 
they are looked upon as public nuisances, 
When they are debarred from comfort- 
able and desirable places because they 
are destructive to people’s peace and in- 
jurious to the material beauty of the 
dwelling, it tellsa sad story of neglect 
and selfishness on the part of their 
mothers. 

The following words of wisdom are 
worthy of prayerful consideration by 
mothers, individually and in ‘ mothers’ 
meetings:”’ 

To enforce upon children regard for 
other people and their property, tu pun- 
ish, by restraint or deprivation of certain 
pleasures, injuries to furniture, flowers, 
books, walls, anything which they ought 
not to handle—is merely to make a 
groundwork of decent regard for other 
people’s rights. I saw two children, eight 
or ten years old, tear up the larger part 
of a bit of shrubbery just coming into 
bloom, and throw the blossoms on the 
ground, while their mothers watched 
them from the veranda in complacent 
quiet. ‘*They were having such a good 
time with those wild flowers.’ The mis- 
tress of the house absolutely turned pale 
when she saw the destruction; the shrubs 
were coming into bloom for the first time. 
The little girls were not even told to 
gather up the litter they had made, but 
left walks and lawn untidy, and rushed 
off to find something else to tear up and 
destroy. 

To learn to respect the perfection of 
things is of infinite value to a child. If it 
is a flower, to shelter and try to keep it 
alive, never wantonly to pluck and fling 
away a blossom; if it is a book, not to 
deface or mar it; if it is a wall, not to 
mark or deface it; if it is a smooth-rolled 
lawn, not to litter it with rubbish or de- 
face it with wheel-marks. To learn to 
wait patiently; all their lives long they 
will give thanks for having been taught 
how to do this. How many a pleasant 
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Extremely Nervous 


Barely Able to Crawl Around— 
Now Perfectly Cured and Doing 
Her Own Housework. 

‘IT was extremely nervous, barely able 
to crawl around, with no strength or am- 
bition. I could not sleep, would have 
very bad spells with my heart, and my 
stomach was in a terrible condition. I 
had dreadful neuralgia pains in my side, 
and would be dizzy. In the midst of 
it all I had malarial fever. I was mis- 
erable for months after; could not sit up 
over half an hour without being all ex- 
hausted. At last one of my neighbors 
wanted me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was persuaded to do so and in a little 
while could eat and sleep better. This 
encouraged me to continue. I have now 
taken five bottles, and am perfectly cured. 
Iam doing my housework alone.’’ MRs. 
FRED TURNER, Barre, Vt. Be sure to get 


Hood’s “pari 
oOo Ss parilla 
The Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


are tasteless, mild, effec- 
Hood’s Pills tive, All druggists. 25c. 
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talk has been interrupted, how many an 
otherwise helpful visit has been lost by a 
teasing, pulling child, tormenting its 
mother either to listen to its demands or 
to go somewhere. 

The whole of its life lies in what the 
child learns of these things, and it must 
either grow into selfish manhood or 
womanhood, or have the evil beaten out 
by the hard and bitter teachings of the 
world in which it was meant to be happy 
and useful, rather than to begin thus late 
to learn that we cannot live unto our- 
selves. 

Better that the children never knew a 
word of any language but their own, that 
they were devoid of many society accom- 
plishments, than that they should fail 
to learn faithful obedience, respect for 
the rights of others, and primary self- 
restraint, which is the foundation of all 
pleasant intercourse between human 
beings of every age. 

There is no reason why children should 
not be a joy wherever they go; a refresh- 
ment, even an amusement to their world- 
tired elders, to whom their innocent pleas- 
ures, their spontaneous, unaffected mer- 
riment, their original and ingenious 
thoughts, are like a new and diverting 
book; and surely to many forms of grief 
no tenderness is as soothing as the love 
and caress of a dear child. 

If they are looked upon as pests and 
nuisances, if the nervous shrink from 
their shrill screams and continued fret- 
fulness, the delicate from their rude ways, 
and the refined from their destructive- 
ness, it is the fault of their mothers, not 
of the children. 

Put the culture of the heart and char- 
acter of your children far above the im- 
provement of their minds. 

It is easier to yield than to show a 
child that he cannot be indulged; it is far 
easier to quiet a restless little spirit with 
a forbidden plaything than to insist on 
his amusing himself legitimately; but 
every day the mother or nurse who would 
grieve sincerely that any lack of care or 
forethought had entailed a bump or bruise, 
will permit bim without regret to acquire 
habits which make him a trial wherever 
he goes, and which only the rod of life’s 
hard discipline can remove. 

The subtle form of selfishness which 
causes this lamentable result hides itself 
away under many coverings, but in the 
end the finished work is the same; the 
distasteful, annoying, obnoxious child 
owes his condition to his mother, and she 
has been cruel to him. 


TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

“If a fairy should come along and 
give you one, and only one, chance of 
doing a great good to mankind, what 
would you wish for?”’ asked my friend, 
seriously. 

“A great pavilion filled with all the 
mothers in the world, and a voice so earn- 
est and magnetic that they would decide 
to follow my advice, and carry out their 
decision.” 

“What would this ‘great voice,’ this 
modern Hamlet, say to them?”’ 

“At first, just ten words: ‘Tell 
boys and girls what to expect in life.’ 

“For I know of no ten words that need 
to be so strongly impressed on the minds 
of parents. The disregard of this was 
very forcibly brought to me by a case in 
my own family. My little cousin had 
reached the age when there was a change 
in her life. She had never been told that 
it would come, and at its arrival her 
mother only gave her a little advice 
about being careful not to take cold; that 
was all.”’ 

“Why don’t people tell their children 
about these things, and explain what they 
have to know sometime? ”’ 

“I suppose aunt thought she would find 
it out at school. People didn’t use to 
think it nice to tell children things of 
that kind.” 

“Not nice! How wretchedly modest 
some people are! Nature not nice? Is 
it wrong for a girl who has reached the 
proper age to know that there is within 
her that which, under certain conditions, 
could form that most wonderful thing—a 
human being?” , 

Mother, tell her this wonderful story 
from beginning to end. If you have any 
knowledge of botany illustrate by a flower; 
if not, just tell her. It will give her a 
calmer, deeper view of life, she will feel 
her responsibility in the world, and when 
the time comes to choose 4 life-com- 
panion, she will not choose thoughtlessly 
and carelessly. 


your 





Find it out at school! Yes, too many 
are left to do that. To find out, notin a 
serious, sensible way, but in a very wrong 
way. They are told marvellous stories by 
girls only a trifle older than themselves; 
they must not mention it to their mother. 
Then they all talk and think of it as a 
joke, and regard it in the lowest way, all 
because it has been wrapped in the veil 
of mystery. 

And the boys! Think of the new sensa- 
tions that boys experience, but do not 
understand. Why do not fathers have a 
long talk with these boys who are reach- 
ing the critical age? Do not leave it too 
late. Tell them what to expect, how to 
govern themselves, and point out to them 
the results of abuse and indulgence. 

It seems to me that very few intelligent 
boys or girls would step out of the path 
of virtue if they knew the penalties, and 
when I hear of one gone astray I think: 
“If only he had been taught better.”” And 
if the boys and girls with parents are al- 
lowed to be ignorant, then who is to teach 
the motherless and fatherless? My heart 
yearns for them. I should like to gather 
them and to tell these “‘wonderful facts of 
life.’ For you may have your churches 
and Sunday schools, your Christian En- 
deavors, your King’s Daughters, your 
social purity meetings; but all of these 
will find themselves defeated until the 
dread enemy ‘‘Ignorance” is driven from 
the field. 

Explain to your children the wonderful 
problems of life, and thus do your part 
in making a world of pure, chaste men 
and women. 

“I wish the fairy, would come,”’ said my 
friend. JULIET A. HOWLAND. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS NOTES. 


The order of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners of Kansas City, Kan., for the 
punishment of women on the rock pile, 
has caused great indignation at the State 
House. 


The order was to the effect that women + 


in the city prison who were unable to pay 
their fines should be dressed in bloomers 
and sent out to work on the streets, or 
the rock pile. The Topeka Capital says: 


G. C. Clemens went to Governor Leedy 
yesterday and made a vigorous protest. 
He denounced the order as an outrage 
upon humanity, and declared that it 
would damage the cause of Populism 
irreparably. 

**The Populist heart,’’ said Mr. Clemens 
to his excellency, ‘‘is lacerated and bleed- 
ing for humanity. Now for officials of 
the Populist party to put women on the 
rock pile for breaking a city ordinance— 
Great God! Governor, I can scarcely con- 
tain myself.” 

Governor Leedy told Mr. Clemens that 
he would look into the case when he had 
time. “I hope you will,’’ said Clemens, 
‘tand I want to add that if any woman at 
Kansas City is placed on the rock pile, 
I’ll commence a habeas corpus proceeding 
for her release, and I will make it mighty 
hot for the men who perpetrated the out- 
rage.” 

Chief of Police Quarles, of Kansas City, 
was in Topeka Wednesday, and it is said 
that he had a conference with the Gov- 
ernor about the order of the board, and 
that the Governor approved it. 

Mr. Clemens told Governor Leedy the 
story of the riot in Topeka some years 
ago over the placing of two colored women 
on the rock pile. At that time David 
Overmyer made a speech in denunciation 
of the act, and people say it sent him to 
the Legislature. 

A reporter from the Capital asked 
Governor Leedy if he approved the board’s 
action. 

**Women work on the rock pile at Leav- 
enworth,”’ he replied. 

“Do you approve it?” 

“T can’t say that 1 am in favor of wom- 
en being compelled to break rock, but I 
think there are times when the sight of 
the rock pile would do police court women 
good. I have no fault to find with the 
action of the Kansas City Board.”’ 

That is all the Governor would say 
about the case. 

Secretary of State Bush, Auditor Morris 
and Treasurer Heflebower denounced the 
order, and each protested to the Governor. 

A despatch from Kansas City says that 
the women who were in the jail there 
were released yesterday, having raised 
enough money to pay their fines. 

The despatch also says that Chief Quarles 


has a telegram from Gov. Leedy not to 





put the order into effect at present. 

In conversation with a-reporter for the 
Capital Mr. Clemens said: 

‘“‘While I live and retain the slightest 
degree of my old time ability to raise 
sheol, there will be no women, in overalls 
or out of them, on Kansas rock piles, 
without considerable tribulation to those 
who put them there. The soil once trod 
by John Brown is too sacred for the bleed- 
ing feet of a rock pile woman slave. The 
People’s party will never condone even 
the meditation of this infamy. 

‘‘Who are the women who are to be 
thus cruelly misused? And what crimes 
are they to expiate by their degradation? 
Are they the daughters of the Rockefellers 
or the Vanderbilts? Do they receive 
paternal remittance from the plethoric 
treasury of some Rothschild? The women 
who are the victims of every ‘moral cru- 
sade’s’ persecution, and of the ceaseless 
tyranny of the police, come not, or come 
rarely, from luxurious homes _ A farmer’s 
daughter coming to the city to find work 
meets at every step on her new pathway 
the allurements of the libertine. The 
woman who has yielded to his false plead- 
ings has not long to learn that 

‘**Every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.’ 

‘ Society closes its doors to her. Thence- 
forth she has no protectors, and the State, 
which should rescue her, becomes, through 
its policemen, her bitterest oppressors. 
‘Fallen women’ are but what every home- 
less girl in acity, penniless and hungry, 
is wooed every moment by our civiliza- 
tion to become. In short, these women 
are the most unhappy victims of the social 
conditions against which the Populist 
party is an organized protest. Yet al- 
leged Populist officials engage in persecut- 
ing them even beyond what they have 
endured before. The People’s party will 
not endure it. 

‘“‘What have these women done? Are 
they to be punished for some dreadful 
crime? No; they are to undergo this 
degradation because, and only because, 
they have not paid fines imposed upon 
them. Any moment they could go free, 
as the two at Kansas City did, by simply 
‘raising —, No warden of a pen- 
itentiary would dare dress women pris- 
oners in male attire, and send them into 
the mines or elsewhere to do the work of 
men, Yet women in the penitentiary are 
there for serious crimes, and their im- 
prisonment is their punishment; while 
city prisoners are guilty of violating mere 
city ordinances. A poor woman may be 
thus imprisoned for simply letting a 
chicken get from under her control to 
terrorize a law-abiding community; and 
she must wear overalls and break rock 
unless she can mortgage her coal-stove or 
sell her chickens for enough to help out 
the deficiency in the municipal revenues. 
Imprudently tossing a tomato can into 
the back alley, and thus ignorantly endan- 
gering the public health, may put overalls 
on a woman. Considering that city 
ordinances are so numerous that one can 
scarcely get through breakfast without 
having committed fifty dollars worth of 
offences—if he should be caught—the 
opportunities for women to wear invol- 
untary misfit bloomers are quite numerous, 
and no woman can make sure of long 
skirts as a regular thing unless she has 
some way to ‘raise money.’ ”’ 

On account of the general opposition 
and protest, women prisoners are not to 
be put on the rock piles. The Board of 
Police Commissioners have rescinded the 
order. 

It is said, however, that the order had 
the effect of keeping women out of jail. 
After it was passed, four women were 
arrested and fined, but fear of the rock 
pile prompted the friends of every one 
of them to pay the fines. 

The agitation in Kansas City has de- 
veloped the fact that the same rule is 
enforced by the police of Leavenworth. 
Leavenworth’s women prisoners are made 
to break rock, and to wear men’s overalls. 
They are worked separately from the 
men, and break rock in a small shed. 
The Leavenworth officials declare that 
their women prisoners, as arule, do not 
object to the work. 





IDAHO NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A friend of mine has lately moved to 
Idaho from Milton-on-the-Hudson. She 
is a cousin of our late friend and faithful 
co-worker, Sarah H. Hallock, and an aunt 
of Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. When I 
last saw her, I enjoined it upon her to 
vote, as her new State, Idaho, allowed 
women that privilege, though the old one, 
New York, the Empire State, had not 
advanced so far; so she writes me as fol- 
lows: 

Bolse, IDAHO, JULY 13, 1897. 

Now I must tell thee that yesterday 
was the city election, and sister Bessie 
and I, with all the other ladies in the 
house, went to the polls, and cast our 
first vote. Although Bessie is not an 
advocate of woman suffrage, she says, 
‘“‘Now it is the law, it is a duty to vote.” 
The candidate for mayor for whom we 
voted was elected. 

C. C. Hussey. 

July 19, 1897, East Orange, N. J. 


(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








THE proper way to build health is to 
make the blood rich and pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the one true blood 
purifier. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. ; 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ay B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
be = mentees. - P 
ow to n Woman Suffrage, by Hen 
B. Blackwell. socal * 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 
oman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. ‘ 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

puaqeetens of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 


ee. 
he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 


man. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A umble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form, 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods, 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


“lam tly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 


satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.” — (hrs. T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
oston. 


“IT am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in ver 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor! 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STAN WOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 


“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and Carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


BY TAKING Tii- 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 














Homemade Bonbons 


15 varieties. 





60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 





Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams, 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints “ “ “ 
Cream chocolates. _ . 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams, 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old-fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

hocolate caramels. 

hocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 
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A linister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 





schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. Park, Wetssey. MASS. 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free qecliaing. Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

HOOSAOC 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD Zuxngt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany ed P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12-45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, §.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12-45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*Far Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at sta- 
tion ticket office, C pusouay Sisees, n, where 
through tickets to all points West are én 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16 1895. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, at a medical 
meeting held in London, April 27, spoke 
on the responsibility of women physi- 
cians, as follows: 

ADDRESS TO MEDICAL WOMEN. 


It is 27 years since my attention was 
first imperatively called by our philan- 
thropist, Miss Mary Carpenter, to the 
subject of regulating or organizing the 
immorality of women. Since that time I 
have necessarily given much thought to 
the subject of sexual vice. 

I have always felt that the National 
Repeal Societies made a mistake in relax- 
ing effort after the first check which the 
C. D. Acts suffered in 1886. The fact 
that, in a House of 670 members, only 245 
voted on the side of a great moral ques- 
tion, and that 289 absented themselves, 
was worthy of note. It showed that the 
great campaign against perverted sex was 
then only beginning. After that first 
defeat, the mighty forces of evil, of sel- 
fishness, of ignorance, of timidity, of 
hypocrisy, and of lust, were sure to rally, 
and many genuine, but short-sighted 
philanthropists, seeing the shocking re- 
sults of unrestrained evil, would grope 
about for a remedy, and probably again 
be misled by a plausible but impossible 
method of cure. 

On studying carefully the important 
Government Reports just published, viz.: 
Representations from the Royal College 
of Physicians, from the Secretary of State 
for India, from the Departmental Com- 
mittee, from the Army Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and from Lord George Hamilton’s 
Despatch, I recognized more fully than 
ever before, the great and growing danger 
which is arising from sexual vice. That 
danger exists, no: only through our army 
in India, but also through the standing 
armies of all civilized countries, I realized 
that thus, by the systematic perversion 
of the sexual instinct, the gradual destruc- 
tion of so-called Christian civilization is 
taking place. 

I felt, also, that the reference made in 
these reports to the employment and 
training of women, in India, to examine 
and treat Indian prostitutes in the mili- 
tary hospitals under the Medical Officer, 
demanded the notice of women pbhysi- 
cians. 

Since 1870, a body of highly educated 
and reliable women physicians has grown 
up in Great Britain and Ireland —a body 
recognized by the State as of equal stand- 
ing with their professional brethren. 
During that period, also, a most important 
and beneficent medical movement for the 
help of our Indian sisters has been estab- 
lished in India, known as the Dufferin 
Fund, and promoted by our European- 
women physicians. These women phy- 
sicians willingly help the most degraded 
persons who voluntarily seek their help. 
But any proposition that women should 
be medically trained in order to prepare 
the most helpless class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects— poor Indian women—for the use 
of vicious soldiers, would be so gross an 
insult, as well as extreme folly, that I felt 
sure that these responsible gentlemen 
could not realize the meaning of their 
suggestion; but it laid upon disciplined 
and far-seeing medical women the imper- 
ative duty of helping in the solution of 
an urgent and most difficult problem. 

It is for these reasons, my friends, that 
as the eldest woman plhysican, I have 
thought it right to accept this invitation; 
and I earnestly desire to be aided in what 
I may suggest, by the serious thought of 
each one of those present. 

I propose to say a few words under the 
three fullowing heads: 

1, On the growing and dangerous char- 
acter of this sexual evil which produces 
venereal disease. 

2. On the error of governments in their 
endeavors to cope with disease. 

3. On the right principle which must 
guide all practical methods of dealing 
with it. 


ON THE GRAVITY OF THE EVIL. 


The Royal College of Physicians — our 
highest medical authority — makes the 
following statement: 


The increase of venereal disease appears 
to usto be a matter of serious moment, 
and to call for the gravest consideration. 
The constitutional form of the disease is 
one of the most serious, insidious, and 
lasting of all the contagious diseases that 
afflict humanity. Other contagious com- 
plaints, e g., small-pox or scarlatina, are 
transmissible only for a limited time, and 
not by inheritance. With syphilitic dis- 
ease it is far otherwise; it is the most 
lasting in its effects, and most varied in 
the character of its specific manifesta- 
tions; it frequently gives rise to conse- 
quences far removed from its initial 
symptoms, most seriously implicating and 
affecting various organs of the body; it 
complicates other diseases; its contagious 
properties extend over lengthened periods 
of time, during which the sufferers are 
often a source of danger to innocent peo- 
ple, while they may be, and frequently 
are, as parents, the source whence specific 
infection is transmitted to their children. 
About 13,000 soldiers return to England 
from India every year, and of these, in 
1894, over 60 per cent. had suffered from 
some form of venereal disease. 

Lord George Hamilton’s 
quotes from a war office report: 

Of the fatal character of this form of 
disease, the Committee, after a visit to the 
Military Hospital at Netley, where invalids 
from India are sent for treatment, have 
drawn a dreadful picture. During their 
short term of military service, a great part 
(in some cases more than half) of their 
time has been spent in hospitals, either 
in India or at home. Before reaching the 
age of 25 years, these young men have 
come home presenting a most shocking 
appearance; some lay there, having obvi- 
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ously but a short time to live; others were 
unrecognizable from disfigurement by 
reason of the destruction of their features, 
or had lost their palates, their eyesight, or 
their sense of hearing; others again were 
in a state of extreme emaciation, their 
joints distorted and diseased. Not afew 
are time-expired, but cannot be discharged 
in their present condition, incapacitated 
as they are to earn their livelihood, and in 
a condition so repulsive they could not 
mix with their fellow men. Their friends 
and relatives refuse to receive them, and 
it is inexpedient to discharge them only 
to seek the asylum of the poorhouse; so 
they remain at Netley in increasing 
numbers. 

The Government Departmental Com- 
mittee (p. 11) uses almost the very words 
of the French Surgeon Diday, who in writ- 
ing some years ago of the dangerous prev- 
alence of venereal disease, so wide-spread 
in Paris, warns his readers how this most 
insidious disease may be spread by ordi- 
nary contact, by wet-nurses to infants, or 
by infants to nurses, by public conven- 
iences, by unsuspected touch, and even by 
the kiss of relations. 

When, therefore, we consider that not 
only our Indian army, but the standing 
armies of every civilized country, are nurs- 
eries of the venereal disease that is sapping 
the vitality of Christendom, the gravity 
of the present crisis will be evident to 
women physicians. ; 

For these reports show that wherever 
a standing army exists, either in Europe 
or America, whether in temperate or 
tropical climates, at home or abroad, there 
exists a nursery of the most insidious and 
dangerous disease that afflicts human 
beings — a disease which specially injures 
the procreative power, and is annually 
spread in varying amounts, but inevitably, 
notwithstanding the most rigorous meas- 
ures which the wit of the military mind 
has been able to devise, even trampling 
under foot every Christian principle. 

Women physicians, being the especial 
guardians of home life, must recognize 
that their intelligent aid is imperatively 
called for, and that they are justified in 
earnestly giving their attention to the 
subject of venereal disease wherever 
found. 


There are two branches of the medical 
art hitherto much neglected, but which 
urgently require more thoughtful consid- 
eration. These are: 

1. The immense influence which the 
mind can exercise over the body in con- 
trolling disease. 

2. The physiological life of the organs 
of generation, or periodicity, in men and 
women. 

Such careful study is the more incumbent 
on our women’s medical body, because 
the very female complaints which have 
so largely increased, and which we are 
specially called on to treat, are now 
considered by many experienced and 
clear-headed physicians to be largely due 
to gonorrheal infection, derived from the 
husband, either directly or in recrudes- 
cent and insidious forms which had been 
quite unsuspected. 

ERRORS OF OFFICIAL BODIES IN DEALING 
WITH THIS SUBJECT. 

Before I venture to criticise any pro- 
cedure or suggestion of the Government, 
lask your consideration of certain scien- 
tific axioms which must »e laid down as 
necessary data before any wise course of 
practical action can be initiated with 
rational hope of success. The first refers 
to the cause of disease. 

Axiom 1. 

‘In combatting serious disease, it is 
essential to ascertain the chief cause of 
the disease, which must be directly at- 
tacked and steadily removed, or no cure 
is possible.” 

We may as well expect to cure typhoid 
fever whilst allowing sewer gas to per- 
meate the house, or cholera, whilst bad 
drinking water is being taken, as try to 
cure venereal disease ~hilst its cause re- 
mains unchecked. 

I shall show later that promiscuous in- 
tercourse or the resort of many men to 
one woman, inevitably produces venereal 
disease. 








The second axiom refers to the physi- 








ological rank and scope of human fac- 
ulties, 
Axiom 2. 

“The sexual organs are not essential , 
to individual life, although they are essen- 
tial to the continuance of the race. 
Neither is their full exercise by sexual 
congress ever indispensable to individual 
health,” 

The blind obstinacy with which these 
scientific facts are ignored in education, 
in social sentiment, and in government 
organizations, is a chief cause of national | 
degeneracy. 

Hunger is the primary instinct of | 
human life. It is that which ensmes | 
the continuance of the individual. The 
sexual instinct, with all its grand power to | 
perpetuate the race, is only a later devel- 
opment, growing with the unfolding of | 
the intellectual and moral nature. It is 
shared equally under varying aspects by 
each of the two necessary factors in pro- 
creation, woman as well as man. 

This fact of the powerful sexual attrac- | 
tion necessarily existent in woman, as the | 
mother of the race, seems to be quite over- 
looked. In any true meaning of the 
word strength, this power of sexual 
instinct in woman must be considered, 
although it exhibits itself in less spas- 
modic form, 

The susceptibility of our sexual nature 
to mental control, and its direction to 
noble ends, is also a great and encouraging 
scientific truth. 

From these data of true physiology, the 
possibility of continence is evident. With 
further physiological study, its great ad- 
vantage, up to the full consolidated adult 
age, can be proved. By scientific study of 
the biological facts that underlie these 
data, it can be shown, from positive med- 
ical experience, that promiscuous inter- 
course between the sexes, or the resort 
of many men to the same woman, can 
never be made physically healthy or safe. 
The gradual elimination of this destructive 
practice is essential to the progress of the 
race—or Christian civilization. 

(Continued next week.) 





QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE JUBILEE. 

A graphic description of the Queen’s 
part in the Jubilee is given by Harold 
Frederic, the correspondent of the Boston 
Herald: 


The English are still dazzled, almost 
stupefied, by the unthinkable triumph 
they have brought off. Their state of 
mind is exactly that of a festive player 
at Monte Carlo, who, having counted on 
no more than comfortably paying ex- 
penses, with perhaps a trifle of pocket 
money to spare, finds that he has broken 
the bank. Although self-depreciation is 
not usually reckoned as among their 
foibles, it seems true that they did not at 
all realize before what a tremendously 
great people they are. 

It is not alone by pages of telegraphic 
reports from a thousand red points all 
over the map of the globe that they have 
learned this, for even the largest con- 
ception of colonial loyalty has been dis- 
counted. Nor does the remarkable tribute 
of the continental press to Britannia’s 
prowess and deserts explain it, though 
this has made a profound impression 
here. 

The “reptile” journalism of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris has been for some years 
energetically preaching that England is a 
second-rate power, and America, too, is 
favored with a weekly reflection of the 
same idea. It is no: doubt very striking 
to find these interested tougues struck 
dumb in the presence of Tuesday’s superb 
fact, and to hear, instead, the echoes of 
an unbroken chorus of admiration from 
all these capitals. 

This is not, however, what has made 
John Bull catch his breath and turn hot 
and cold under such a thrill of manifest 
destiny as never was known before. 

How shall one express it? The thing 
has not come to the English people from 
without; it proceeds from within them. 
It burst forth tremblingly at the sight of 
the Queen. She became visibly trans- 
figured before the eyes of her subjects. 
Those who could not see caught the big 
throb from those in the front. It ran 
from heart to heart through the kingdom 
with more than electric swiftness. 

Since, as a little boy, [ beheld how peo- 
ple gasped, stared and quailed at the 
tidings of Lincoln’s death, I have seen no 
such compelling emotion flashed on the 
universal face. It was all the Queen. 

How strangely she rose to the mighty 
occasion! None of the familiar photo- 
graphs of her, and quite as little any 
personal recollection of her at other times, 
are of the slightest use in conjuring up 
Tuesday’s view of her. The accustomed 
little, puffy, red-faced old woman in be- 
dizened black, with tired and rather bulg- 
ing, pale eyes, slightly scowling when not 
distributing conventional grins, was not 
there at all. In her place was the most 
beautiful and queenly old lady, with a 
delicately gray face and hair and expres- 
sion, which gave you a sublimation at 
once of majesty, pride, and tenderness. 

After sixty years, in which no candid 
lips had formed the word beauty, it was 
all at once the only word by which to 
describe her. People talk lovingly still of 
this wonderful metamorphosis. When 
the papers the next day dilated on it, 
such phrases as “her lovely sapphire 
eyes’’ struck no one as exaggerated. The 
venerable sovereign was not only the all 
important personage of the occasion: she 
was its belle as well. 
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The Jackson 


Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
established in i858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution, All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P, Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 
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MOTHER BICKERDYKE DAY. 

On June 19, Mother Mary Ann Bicker- 
dyke, the famous army nurse, was eighty 
years old, and a great celebration was 
held at her home at Bunker Hill, Kan., 
in honor of the anniversary. 

Thousands of people—old soldiers and 
many born since Lee’s surrender—turned 
out to honor the grand old woman. There 
was an all day picnic, including a basket 
dinner, at which Mother Bickerdyke shook 
hands with every visitor. 

At night there was a great camp fire in 
a large tent. Speeches were made by 
Department Commander Theo. Botkin, 
Department President Margaret Griffith, 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps, Commander 
W. P. Feder, of the Sons of Veterans, 
Adjutant General Lewis Hanback, Depart- 
ment Chaplain B. F. Pugh, Mrs. Julia 
A. Chase, chairman of the board of man- 
agers of the Ellsworth Home, and others. 

Resolutions of remembrance from 
hundreds of G, A. R. posts were read. 
Mother Bickerdyke responded briefly. 
She was overcome by the expressions of 
love and reverence. In closing her re- 
marks she said: , 

‘*T shall be mustered out soon, and may 
not see you again; but we shall find one 
another sometime, somewhere.” 

Mother Bickerdyke is in good health, 
but the hot weather has reduced her 
strength considerably. 

The local committees on entertainment 
were headed by W. M. Russell, who pre- 
sided over the picnic service, and by J. J. 
A. T. Dixon, who spoke at the afternoon 
meeting. 

At the camp fire Commander Botkin, 
on behalf of the Kansas G, A. R. presented 
Mother Bickerdyke with a handsome sil- 
ver water service as a slight token of the 
remembrance of her service to the army. 

At Lawrence, Kan., Mother Bickerdyke 
Day was commemorated by an entertain- 
ment given at the opera house by the 
G. A. R. and other local kindred organ- 
izations. 





Miss Juanita Florence O’ Hara has been 
elected secretary of the Citizens’ Law and 
Order League of Massachusetts, succeed- 
ing L. Edwin Dudley, whose repute as a 
reformer is at least half as wide as the 
world. She has a thorough knowledge of 
the liquor law, and in many different cases 
acts as her own attorney. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. Success continues 
uninterrupted by the counter attractions 
presented by Dame Nature on sea and 
shore, and the record of the three months 
just ended has never been approached 
by a dramatic organization in this 
city in the summer. The attraction 
announced for the coming week assures 
continuance of the popular favor. Sir 
Charles Young’s society drama, ‘Jim the 
Penman,” is promised with the following 
strong cast: James Ralston (Jim the 
Penman), J. H. Gilmour; Baron Hardt- 
feldt, William Humphrey; Louis Percival, 
Chas. Mackay; Lord Drelincourt, Ned H. 
Fowler; Capt. Redwood, Lindsay Morison; 
Jack Ralston, Tony Cummings; Dr. Petty- 
wise, M. D., Horace Lewis; Mr. Netherby, 
M. P., Percy Winter; Mr. Chapstone, 
Howard Hall; Edward, Earl Ryder; Nina 
Ralston, Lillian Lawrence; Agnes Ralston, 
Mary Sanders; Lady Drelincourt, Rose 
Morison; Mrs. Chapstone, Grace Atwell. 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” will follow on 
Monday, August 9. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby ee and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNnAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashier 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
sesenoness. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 

ass. 

















THE ORIENT INN, Zuempecett, will open the 
second year June 1st, 1897. ooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week, Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 


BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
private family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant park in front; near Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week. 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 








A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
a M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CoO. 


———_ 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 

E.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


THE CLIFF, NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent. $400, Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gace, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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